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THE STRIKES IN RAMSES II’S TWENTY-NINTH YEAR 


WILLIAM F. EDGERTON 


N THE twenty-ninth year of Ramses 
IIT’s reign (ca. 1170 B.c.) the artisans 
attached to the royal tomb!' in the 
Valley of the Kings repeatedly struck, 
complaining of inadequate or overdue 
rations and other irregularities. These 
were a very special group of men. They 
and their ancestors for some generations 
had lived in the same village in the 
Theban necropolis, made their tombs in a 
single locality, and maintained themselves 
principally by hewing and decorating the 
tombs of successive Pharaohs. To Phar- 
aoh’s point of view, one of the most 
important purposes for which Egypt 
existed was the perpetuation of his indi- 
vidual life after death as a ‘“‘great god’’ 
among the greater gods. This good pur- 
pose could not be achieved without the 
loyal efforts of the necropolis artisans. 
Wise Pharaohs, therefore, could not neg- 
lect these men. They and their relatives, 
as a class, were far from being the least 
' The Late Egyptian expression p’ hr, ‘‘the tomb,” 
though applicable to any tomb, often means specifical- 
ly the tomb of the reigning Pharaoh and probably 
means also the Theban necropolis or some consider- 
able part of it (the Valley of the Kings’). See Capart, 
Gardiner, and van de Walle, /Z A, XXII (1936), 186, 
n. 10. In this paper both ‘‘tomb”’ and ‘necropolis’ 
represent Ar except where another Egyptian word 


(is) is specified. The choice between “tomb” and 
“necropolis,’’ in most cases, is somewhat arbitrary. 


fortunate among Pharaoh’s loyal subjects, 
and several of them rose to positions of 
eminence and power in the state. 

As usual in Egyptology, we know 
neither when nor how the trouble starved. 
The earliest dated event now known is 
recorded on a potsherd in Berlin,? here 
translated in full: 


Year 29, II, 21.° This day, the scribe 
Amennakht announced to the crew, saying, 
“Twenty days have elapsed in the month, and 
rations have not been given us.’’ He went to 
the Mansion of Dsr-hpr-r-mry-imn in the 
House of Amon.‘ One brought 46 bushels® 
of emmer. One gave it to them on II, 
23. One promoted the vizier To to be vizier of 
the land of Upper and Lower Egypt. 


?P. 10633 (Hieratische Papyrus, Vol. LUI [1911], 
Pl. XXXVI). Ostracon Cairo 25533 (ed. Cerny, Cat 
gén. {1935]) records a strike which lasted eleven days 
until settled by ‘‘giving of rations’’ on XII, 21, and 
a later incident whose nature is not preserved, lasting 
likewise eleven days and ending on I, 3; as no year is 
preserved, these two incidents may be either earlier or 
later than the ones discussed in the present paper. 


* That is, twenty-ninth year of the current reign 
(certainly Ramses III, though no king is named), 
second calendar month, twenty-first day. Egyptian 
dates are indicated in this way throughout this paper. 
The regnal year of Ramses III ran from IX, 26, 
through LX, 25. 


‘The mortuary temple of Harmhab, immediately 
north of Ramses III's mortuary temple at Medinet 
Habu. 


$ Hir. 
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The vizier To was himself a scion of the 
necropolis staff, son of a necropolis scribe 
named Amennakht. To’s earlier titles in- 
cluded “scribe of the Tomb,” “royal 
scribe in the Place of Truth on the West of 
Thebes,” and ‘‘deputy of the crew in the 
Place of Truth.’’* He had been vizier at 
least since Ramses’ sixteenth year, and in 
that year he appointed an Amennakht 
(perhaps the same who appears so often 
in this paper) to be scribe of the Tomb.’ 
His promotion to “‘vizier of the land of 
Upper and Lower Egypt’? made him 
officially the most powerful man in Egypt 
except the Pharaoh. 

The Pharaoh Ramses IIT is not likely to 
have been very young at his accession. In 
his twenty-ninth regnal year he was prob- 
ably old. His warlike adventures lay far in 
the past. The walls of his mortuary temple 
at Medinet Habu bear evidence that he 
had difficulty in choosing a successor 
among his sons—and he seems to have 
had the tragic experience of burying one 
or more sons whom he had so chosen. Less 
than three years after the date of this 
ostracon he was murdered by members 
of his household. In view of these facts, it 
seems not unlikely that Ramses, after 
twenty-eight years as an incarnate god, 
may have wearied of public life. He may 
have retired to the interior of one of his 
strongly fortified residences, leaving his 
imperial duties entirely in the hands of 
one who had won his trust by more than a 
decade of faithful service as vizier (of 
Upper Egypt?). It is even possible that 
the approach of his thirty-year jubilee 
may have supplied a religious motive for 
retirement—and, if he remembered the 
civil wars in which he and his father rose 
to power, he may conceivably have re- 


* Bruyére, Mert Seger 4 Deir el Médineh (““MIFAO,”’ 
Vol. LVIII (1929}), pp. 16—17. 

? Graffito No. 1111, ed. Cerny, in Bruyére, Mert 
Seger, pp. 18-19. The name Amennakht occurs often 
in the Theban necropolis. 
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flected that the best administrative tal- 
ents are not necessarily to be found among 
the sons of the reigning king nor even in 
the highest nobility. 

The nondelivery of rations which 
stirred Amennakht to action in the second 
month may or may not have been the first 
such occurrence; it certainly was not the 
last. Complaints and disturbances con- 
tinued sporadically for more than half a 
year. Somewhat more than seven months 
after the date of the Berlin ostracon, an 
official of the necropolis thought best to 
compile a record of these troubles. For 
this, he took a sheet of papyrus already 
much used for miscellaneous office memo- 
randa during the twenty-ninth year; sev- 
eral of the memoranda were relevant to 
his purpose. Leaving the verso intact, he 
washed the recto clean except for one 
paragraph (XI below) and wrote his 
narrative on the surface thus newly pre- 
pared. It is uncertain whether we have the 
beginning of his compilation: nearly every 
line of column 1 is damaged at the be- 
ginning, the lower half of this column is 
almost entirely torn away, and any num- 
ber of earlier columns may be missing. 

This sheet of papyrus has long formed 
part of the magnificent Egyptian collec- 
tion in the Museum of Turin. A facsimile 
by F. Rossi was published in Pleyte and 
Rossi, Papyrus de Turin (1869-76), Plates 
XXXV-XLVIII. A summary of the nar- 
rative on the recto, with translation of 
most of it, was given by Spiegelberg, 
Arbeiter und Arbeiterbewegung im Pha- 
raonenreich unter den Ramessiden (1895), 
pages 15-22, a splendid pioneer effort for 
its time. More recent treatments have 
been limited to a few brief references, 
chiefly based on Spiegelberg, and no 
translation of the record as a whole has 
ever appeared; anyone who has worked 
with Rossi’s facsimile can easily appreci- 
ate the reasons for this. 
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Now, however, the task has been 
greatly simplified. Gardiner’s Ramesside 
Administrative Documents (1948) contains 
(No. XVIII; pp. xiv—xvii and 45-58) a 
complete hieroglyphic transcription with 
very valuable textual and other notes, the 
product of repeated and prolonged study 
of the original by Gardiner, Peet, and 
Cerny. Here for the first time the text is 
fully accessible for study. 

Through Gardiner’s kindness, his book 
reached me while I was studying Ramses 
III’s reign for the second edition of the 
Cambridge Ancient History, Volume II. 
Naturally, I turned first of all to the 
transcript of the Strike Papyrus—and I 
have returned to it again and again in the 
succeding months. The text still bristles 
with problems. Though keenly aware of 
the shortcomings of what I have written, 
I should like to offer my study of this 
series of strikes as a belated homage to Sir 
Alan Gardiner on the completion of his 


seventh decade—remembering his pre- 
cept “‘that it is only by grappling with 
difficulties that they can be ultimately 
overcome.’’® 


TRANSLATION OF THE TURIN 
STRIKE PAPYRUS 
I. (Recto 1, 1-5; RAD, 52, 14—53, 3.) 
[Year] 29, VI, 10 (?).* This day, passing of the 
five walls (inbt, fem."°) of the Necropolis by 
the crew, saying, “We are hungry: eighteen" 


§ JEA, I (1914), 21. 


* Gardiner transcribes the numeral for the day as 
a broken but certain ‘‘ten."’ Spiegelberg, whoapparently 
used only the publication of Pleyte and Rossi, likewise 
(p. 18) translated ‘“‘am 10®"' without question mark 
The following statement that ‘eighteen days have 
elapsed in the month’ seems to call for “‘nineteenth"’ 
as the date of the paragraph (cf. the Berlin ostracon 
P. 10633 translated above), and Pleyte's facsimile 
does not quite preclude the possibility of restoring 
“|nine)}teenth'’—but this would conflict sharply with 
the statement of Paragraph II that “‘they passed 
again’ on the eleventh. That something of the kind 
did happen on the tenth of this month is confirmed 
both by Paragraph XX below and by the ostracon 
Cairo 25530 (ed. Cerny, Cat. gén. (1935]). Probably a 
scribal error is involved, but it seems useless to try to 
determine the correct reading. 
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days have elapsed in the month.”’ And they sat 
down [at] the rear of the Mansion of Mn-hpr- 
r<.% Coming, by the scribe of the Secret (?) 
Tomb, the two chief artisans, the [two] 
deputies, and [the] two wartu-officers. Calling 
to them, saying, ‘Come in!’’ They swore great 
oaths [saying?], “May (?) you (?) come! We 
have matter of Pharaoh.’’* Spending the day 
in this place, spending the night in the Necrop- 
olis. 

II. (Recto 1, 6; RAD, 53, 4-5.) Year 29, 
VI, 11. They passed again. Reaching the gate 
of the southern boundary (?) of the Mansion 
of [Wsr]-m3«t-[r<]-stpn-r<.'4 

III. (Recto 1, 7 ff.; RAD, 53, 6 ff.) Year 29, 
VI, 12. Reaching the Mansion of Wsr-m3*t-r- 
stpn-r<.'* Spending the night in disorder (?) in 
its gate. Entering into its interior, while the 
scribe Patwéré, the two chiefs of police, the 
two doorkeepers, the doorkeepers of the 
fortress of the Necropolis [....The chief of 
police] Montmes [went] to No, saying, “I will 
bring the mayor of No.”’ He[... .%] I said 
to him, “‘They of the Necropolis ‘are in) the 
Mansion of W sr-m3t-[r-stpn]-r<.'* [He] said to 
me [. . .] treasury™ [.... 


1 The commonest Egyptian word for wall is ind 
(masc.). This papyrus uses several times a feminine 
word indt, found also in the Pyramid Texts, the Tale 
of Sinuhe, and elsewhere. The precise meaning of inbt 
is unknown. The Berlin Dictionary renders *‘Festung, 
Sperre."" Gardiner, whose example I here follow, 
renders “‘wall.’’ I conceive the five tnbt of the Necrop- 
olis (or of the Tomb?) as five small forts or guard- 
houses or fortified gateways which had to be passed 
successively by anyone following the valley route to 
or from the Tombs of the Kings, but various other 
interpretations are possible. 

'! See above, n. 9 


The mortuary temple of Thutmose III, a short 
distance north of the Ramesseum. 

18) Meaning, perhaps, ‘‘We have information which 
must be reported to Pharaoh’’? 

14 The mortuary temple of Ramses II, the Rames- 
seum. 

' The lost words may have introduced Montmes’ 
report on bis interview with the mayor. It seems a 
reasonable guess that he failed to bring the mayor 
with him. 

* From here to the bottom of column 1, almost the 
whole papyrus has been torn away. In a space equal to 
four lines, nothing whatever is preserved. It seems 
from the publications (Pand R, Pils. XLII and XLIV; 
RAD, xv) that any lines which may once have stood 
here must have been somewhat shorter that those 
above and below. Gardiner justly remarks (RAD, 53, 
11) that possibly no writing ever existed; however, 
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IV. (Recto 2, 2-5; RAD, 53, 14—54, 4.) 
(The words immediately preceding, at the 
end of recto col. 1, apparently designated a 
Pharaonic official.) . . . the seribe of the mat 
Hednakht and the divine fathers of this 
temple [came?] to hear their statement. They 
said to them, “‘It was because of hunger and 
because of thirst that we came here. There is 
no clothing, no ointment, no fish, no vege- 
tables. Send to Pharaoh our good lord about it, 
and send to the vizier our superior, that suste- 
nance may be made for us.”’ And the rations of 
the fifth month were issued to them on this 
date. 

V. (Recto 2, 6-10; RAD, 54, 13—55, 2.) 
Year 29, seventh month. Passing of the walls 
(inbt, plur.) by the crew. Settling in the 
Necropolis.'’ Going to fetch them by the three 
chiefs. Then the artisan Mose son of ‘A?nakht 
said, “By Amon, and by the Ruler, the one 
whose power is greater than death, if they 
take me up from here today, he shall lie down, 
after having cursed is.'* And I won't!’ A 
beating was given him because of (?) his swear- 
ing (lit. “the binding himself’’) by the name of 
Pharaoh there. 

VI. (Recto 2, 11-17; RAD, 55, 5-14.) 
Going to pass the walls (inbt, plur.) by the 


there is no comparable blank space in the preserved 
part of the recto. Below this gap, isolated words are 
preserved from the ends of six lines, including one 
mention of the two chiefs of police and one mention of 
“(the place] where |Phara]joh [is].’’ This destroyed text 
is continued in Paragraph IV. 


Or “sitting down at the Tomb'’—but I conceive 
that the men were going away from the king's tomb 
when they passed the five inbt. 


'* Another example of this expression is Pap. Salt 
124, verso 1, 1 (JEA, Vol. XV [1929], Pl. XLV, with 
Cerns’s translation, op. cit., p. 246). In the Salt 
passage the noun is is probably feminine, as in the 
different but equally unintelligible idiom in XIII be- 
low. The familiar noun is, ‘“‘tomb,"’ is masculine. Since 
one cannot ‘‘take’’ a tomb and “‘place’’ it in a necrop- 
olis (XIII), this feminine noun probably designates 
a movable object of some kind possessing some re- 
ligious or magical significance. If ‘‘he"' in our sentence 
means Pharaoh, this may be the sacrilegious utterance 
for which Mose was presently punished. 


1°] follow Gardiner in beginning a new sentence 
with iir.tw n-f sbiyt, although this leaves the preceding 
mtw-y tm hanging in the air. Other interpretations 
have been offered by Cerny, JEA, XV, 249, n. 41 
(who seems to overlook the fact that fir.tw is not the 
form to be expected after dit, ‘‘cause that’’), and by 
Wilson, / NES, VIL (1949), 144. 
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crew. After the three chiefs had made” a great 
shout against them from the gate (?)*' of 
the town, sending of the two wartu-officers and 
the two deputies, by the scribe Amennakht 
of the Secret (?) Tomb, to bring them (back). 
Returning by the wartu-officer Reshpetyf to 
say to us, ““Thus said Kenena son of Ruta and 
Hay son of Huy: ‘We will not return, tell your 
superiors!’ (they were standing in front of 
their comrades).* ‘Verily, it was not because 
we hungered that we passed (the walls). We 
have an important statement to make. Verily, 
evil is done in this place of Pharaoh.’ Thus 
they spoke.’’ Then we went to hear their 
statement, and they said to us (that they had) 
indeed said it. 

VIL. (Recto 2, 18—3, 5; RAD, 55, 15—56, 
7.) Year 29, VIII, 28. Faring downstream by 
the vizier To after he had come to take the 
gods of the Southern Region to the hebsed- 
jubilee.** Returning by the chief of police 
Nebsemen son of Pinhasy to say to the three 
chiefs of the crew, as they were standing at the 
fortress of the Necropolis, ““Thus saith the 
vizier To: ‘It was not because there was nothing 


to bring to you that I did not come. Now as for 
your saying, “‘Do not take away our ration,” 
do I, the vizier, give in order to take away?** 


2° For the view that iw sdm/ in L.Eg. always ex- 
presses relative past time, see De Buck, JZ A, XXIII 
(1937), 158-59. (De Buck's use of the word ‘“‘pluper- 
fect’ does not quite fit his meaning, as his translations 
of the examples show.) The only exceptions I have 
found to this rule are L.Eg. Misc. 134, 14-16, and 
Wenamon II, 68, in both of which iw in-f is more 
naturally rendered ‘“‘bringing’’ than ‘‘having brought." 
Is it significant that the verb is the same in these 
two cases” 

21 Nip. The determinatives suggest a gate, but 
the exact meaning is unknown. 

22 Apparently a parenthetical remark injected by 
Reshpetyf into the middle of the speech of the two 
artisans. 

23 Regarding this event see Gardiner, AZ, XLVIII 
(1910), 48-49, and JEA, V (1918), 192-94. The 
thirtieth regnal year began just twenty-eight days 
after the date of our Paragraph VII, and the vizier 
may have been planning to make a considerable num- 
ber of stops to pick up the gods of other towns on his 
way northward; there is, therefore, scant ground for 
the view that Ramses celebrated his jubilee in his 
twenty-ninth regnal year. 

24 This sentence seems to conform to the model of 
the ‘“‘participial statement,"’ which, as Gunn showed, 
is always active in Old and Middle Egyptian. Prob- 
ably it is likewise always active in L.Eg., though it 
might be objected that the insertion of the words ‘the 
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Have I not given what the one like me has 
done?™ If it happened that there was nothing 
even in the granaries, I have given you that 
which I have found.’ ’’ And the seribe Hori of 
the Tomb said to them, “There is given to you 
a half-ration. I will distribute it to you 
myself.”’ 

VIII. (Recto 3, 6-13; RAD, 56, 8-16.) 
Year 29, IX, 2. Giving the two bushels of 
emmer to the crew, as ration of the ninth 
month, by Amenkhay (and? or son of?) Usihé. 
Then the chief artisan Khonsu said to the 
crew, “‘Look, I'll tell you, take the ration and 
go down to the harbor to the fortress: let the 
children of the vizier® tell it to him.’’ And 
when the scribe Amennakht had finished giv- 
ing them the ration, they betook (?) them- 
(selves?) to the harbor in accordance with 
what he had told them. But when they had 
passed one wall (inbt, probably fem.) the scribe 
Amennakht went and said to them, “Do not 
pass to the harbor! Verily, I have given you 
two bushels of emmer in this hour, but if you 
go, I will put you in the wrong in any court to 
which you may go.’’ And I brought them up 
again.?” 

IX. (Recto 3, 14-18; RAD, 57, 1-5.) Year 
29, IX, 13. Passing of the walls (inbt, plur.) 
by the crew, saying, “‘We are hungered.”’ 
Sitting down at the rear of the Mansion of 
B3-n-r-mry-imn.** They called to the mayor of 
No as he was passing by, and he sent to them 
the gardener Manunefer of the Chief Overseer 
of Cattle to say to them, “‘Lo, I have given you 


vizier’ 
syntactic category. The sentence has hitherto been 
interpreted passively: ‘‘Am I, the vizier, placed (in 
office) in order to rob?"’ See Spiegelberg, Arbeiter und 
Arbeiterbewegung, p. 21 


perhaps removes our sentence from this 


*Le., “have I not given you as much as other 
viziers have given?" 


* Paragraph VII indicates that the vizier To was 
far away to the north on this date. Perhaps his ‘‘chil- 
dren” were on the point of following him northward. 


*” For the shift from third person to first person, 
ef. Paragraph VI. Less probably, the last sentence 
might belong to Amennakht's speech, in which case 
it might be rendered: “‘and I will bring them up 
again,” perhaps a threat to recover the measures of 
grain just distributed. 


**The mortuary temple of Meneptah, some four 
hundred yards south of the Ramesseum. 
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these fifty bushels of emmer for sustenance un- 
til Pharaoh shall give you rations.”’ 

X. (Recto 4, 1-16a; RAD, 57, 6—58, 6.) 
Year 29, IX, 16. That which the artisan 
Pa‘aniké said to the scribe Amennakht and 
the chief artisan Khonsu: “You are my su- 
periors, you are the controllers of the Tomb. 
Pharaoh my good lord has caused (me to 
swear) an oath?* that I will®® not hear a word 
nor will®® I see an evil deed (?) in the great, 
profound places of Pharaoh without reporting 
it." Now, Usihé and Patwéré have stripped 
stones from above the tomb (is) of Osiris King 
W sr-mit-r-stpn-r« (Ramses II), the great 
god. And he took an ox branded with the 
brand of the Mansion of Wsr-mi«t-r-stpn-r<: 
it is standing in his stall. And he seduced three 
married women: Citizeness Men‘at while she 
was with (i.e., married to) Kenena, citizeness 
Tyunas while she was with Nakhtamon, and 
citizeness Twérthatpet while she was with 
Patwéré. But you have seen the standpoint 
of the vizier Hori concerning the place where 
stones were taken off, when it was said to him, 
‘The chief artisan Pen@b, my father, caused 
men to take off stones therefrom.’*? (He has 
done?)** exactly the same. And Kenena the 
son of Ruta did it in this same manner above 
the tomb (is) of the royal children of King 
Osiris Wsr-mit-r-stpn-r< (Ramses II) the 

great) god. Let (me) see what you will do 

to them, or I will make complaint to Pharaoh 
my lord and likewise to the vizier my su- 
perior.”’ 


Apparently the compiler regarded the 
foregoing ten paragraphs as a consecutive 
narrative, or at least as the skeleton for 
such a narrative. It may not be accidental 
that the series ends with a statement of 
grave criminal charges by one of the 
artisans against certain others. 

In washing off the previous writing 


2° Sdf? tr; see Cerny, JE A, XV (1929), 247, n. 16, 
and Wilson, J NES, VII (1948), 130. 


% For the tense, cf. Cern¢, JEA, XXIII (1937), 
188, n. 7. 


» Lit. “and I conceal it.’’ 


= I cannot do better than follow Cerng’s transla- 
tion of the foregoing Sentence, JZ A, XV (1929), 256 
33 Unintelligible traces 
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from the recto of the papyrus preparatory 
to writing the foregoing, the compiler 
carefully left one paragraph,** as follows: 

XI. (Recto 4, 23-16; RAD, 54, 5-12.) Year 
29, VI, 13. At the fortress of the Necropolis. 
That which [the chief of pJof[lji[ce] Montmes 
said: “Look, I'll tell you (plur.) my opinion.” 
Go up, gather your tools, seal your doors, 
bring your wives and your children, and I will 
go before you to the Mansion of Mn-mit-r:* 
and I will let you settle (lit. “‘sit down’’) there 
tomorrow.” 


Three other memoranda were added to 
the recto, during or after the compilation 
of the main narrative: 


XII. (Recto 2,1,above Paragraph IV; RAD, 
58, 9.) Year 29, IX, 2 (?). Death of the seribe 
Patwéré son of Amennakht. 

XIII. (Recto 3, 18a—-19, below Paragraph 
IX; RAD, 58, 11-12.) He said, “Usihé took 
his is*’ and placed it in the necropolis of the 
Royal Wives.” 

XIV. (Recto 3, 20-22, below Paragraph 
XIII, separated from it by a long horizontal 
line and prefixed by a large ‘‘man with hand 
on mouth’’;** RAD, 58, 14-16.) Year 30, II 
(or year 31, I?), 10. This day, statement 
which the scribe Hori of the temples made to 
the scribe Amennakht of the Secret (?) Tomb, 
saying: ‘“Not did . . . ointment onto the fire. 
The scribe Paybasa (caused to bring?) .. . .”’ 


34 Because Paragraph XI is ‘‘written upside down 
in relation to the other texts of the recto,’’ Gardiner 
(p. xvii, n. 2) calls it ‘‘a later insertion.’’ But note 
that its ostensible date (VI, 13) is only three days 
later than the earliest preserved on the recto (VI, 10, 
Paragraph 1) and two and one-half months earlier 
than that of any near-by text. Gardiner has himself 
pointed out (p. 58a, n. 6%) that XI was written earlier 
than X. 

% Wb, fem., literally and usually “answer.”’ 

* The mortuary temple of Sety I (often called 
Gurna Temple) at the northern end of the Theban 
necropolis. 

37 Feminine; the common word is, “tomb,” is 
masculine. For a discussion of this memorandum, see 
Gardiner, JEA, XXII (1936), 173, and cf. n. 18 
above. (The change from “royal mothers|?}"’ to 
“royal wives’’ is due to Gardiner.) Doubtless the ap- 
proximate sense is that Usibé had violated one or more 
queenly burials, but just what he did is unknown. 

38 To be read sh?, “memorandum”? Cf. Cerns, 
Studies Presented to F. Li. Griffith (1932), pp. 49-50, 
n. 1. 


On the verso of the papyrus are a num- 
ber of memoranda which Gardiner has 
designated by capital letters and Arabic 
numbers : 

XV. ‘‘A’’ (verso 1, 1—2,7;RAD, 45, 1— 
46, 5) is a list of six named men who 
bring water for the artisans of the Tomb, 
three who bring vegetables, three who cut 
wood, one washerman, one <plas)ter- 
maker, [one] builder, four who bring fish, 
and one doorkeeper of the fortress. This 
list is not dated but must have been writ- 
ten before year 29, V, 2 (the date of Para- 
graph XIX, which immediately follows 
it), and probably earlier than III, 2 (?) 
(the date of Paragraph XVI). 

XVI. ‘‘B”’ (verso 3, 2-22 and 4, 2-11; 
RAD, 46, 7—47, 9) is a list similar to 
Paragraph XV, headed ‘‘Year 29, III, 2 
(?).8® Duty roster (?)* of the staffs (smdf, 
plur.) of the Tomb, by the scribe Hori, 
the scribe Amennakht, the two chief 
artisans, and the entire crew.’’ The list 
names a chief water-carrier and five other 
water-carriers ; three gardeners and an as- 
sistant to each, all six of whom “‘bring 
vegetables’’; a chief catcher and three 
‘atchers, all four of whom “bring fish’; 
three woodcutters ; one plaster-maker ; one 
doorkeeper; two washermen; and one 
builder. A vegetable-bringer in XV is 
named Patwéré, and the doorkeeper in 
XVI bears the same name; otherwise the 
two lists of names seem entirely different. 
In each list, various names are accompa- 
nied by dots or other notations of un- 
known meaning. 

XVII. “‘C”’ (verso 5, 2-18, 6, 15-16, 5, 
20,6, 2-5; RAD, 47, 15—A8, 13) deals with 
the affairs of one Usihé, whose wife 
Men‘atnafré seems to have died under a 


** This is almost two months earlier than any 
other date preserved in the papyrus, and just eleven 
days later than the date of the Berlin ostracon P. 
10633 translated on p. 137 above. 

‘© Tp n shn, a phrase which I have not seen else- 
where. The context here seems to demand some such 
meaning as duty roster. 





pury 
8 w 

“ 
XVII 
tische 
Via 


“ 
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physician’s care. There is a schedule of 
Usihé’s payments to the physician, a 
schedule of Men‘atnafré’s property ‘‘which 
is in Usihé’s possession, which is to be 
divided,”’ and an oath which Usihé pro- 
nounced ‘‘in the presence of the court,“ 
the chief artisan Khay, the scribe Amen- 
nakht of the Tomb, and the entire crew: 
‘By Amon and by the Ruler, my three 
daughters shall not be separated from (?) 
me and I will not be separated from (?) 
them.’’’ The name Usihé occurs often, 
and this individual may or may not be 
the same who was accused of stealing 
in X. 

The following short account, “‘(D) 5” 
(verso 4, 12-18; RAD, 50, 14—5l, 3), 
begins directly under Paragraph XVI and 
ends directly above ‘‘verso 4, 19” (RAD, 
50, 11) which is a part of XXIII. Hence, 
XVIII was presumably written between 
the beginning of the third month and the 
middle of the sixth month. 


XVIII. Amounts of vegetables of the Tomb 
which are under the authority of the gardener 
Pkharu: 

The chief artisan bundles of vegetables 17 
The scribe 85 
The crew bundles of vegetables 15 
Eight men bundles of vegetables 350 
Total buridles of vegetables 6(20] 


XIX. Closely related to the lists XV 
and XVI is the paragraph which Gardiner 
calls ““(D) 2” (verso 2, 8-19; RAD, 49, 
4-12). In year 29, V, 2, a ‘“‘doorkeeper”’ 
appeared before the scribe of the Tomb, 
the two chief artisans, and the crew and 
swore a solemn oath apparently undertak- 
ing to furnish 24 water-carriers, 20 fisher- 
men, 14 woodcutters, 12 gardeners, 2 
purveyors of sweets (?),“ 8 builders, and 
8 washermen to supply the needs of the 


“ Lit. “council of hearers’’; see Lourie, JEA, 
XVII (1931), 62-64; Seidl, Binfahrung in die dgyp- 
lische Rechtsgeschichte, pp. 32-33; Edgerton, J NES, 
VI (1947), 155-56. 


“ Or purveyors of dates? 
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crew. This list, totaling 88 men, contrasts 
with 23 similarly employed two months 
earlier and with only 15 on a still earlier 
date. 

XX. In year 29, VI, 10, the scribe 
wrote a single long line, ‘‘(D) 3’’ (RAD, 
49, 15-19), across the top of verso columns 
3-6: 

Passing the five walls (inbt, fem.) of the 
Necropolis, by the entire crew. Reaching the 
innermost chamber (?)* of the Mansion of 
Pharaoh.** Starting (?)* by the three chiefs, 
the deputy, and the two wartu-officers. Find- 
ing [them] seated at the rear of the Mansion of 
Mn-hpr-r* in the outer road of Year 29, 
VI, [. . }.¢ 
As Gardiner points out, this refers to the 
same events as Paragraph I above. 

The following day the scribe made 
another brief entry, ‘‘(D) 1”’ (verso 1, a 
and 6; RAD, 48, 17—49, 1), just to the 
right of XX: 

XXI. Year 29, VI, 11. 
scribe Patwéré of the Tomb: 

sb-cakes . . .* 
s°b-cakes 
Total 


Brought by the 


“3 Nfrw. Seele draws my attention to Hayes's dis- 
cussion of this word, Ostraka and Name Stones from 
the Tomb of Sen-mit (No. 71) at Thebes (1942), p. 37 
What nfrw would mean as applied to the Great 
Temple of Medinet Habu is by no means clear to me 

«* The mortuary temple of Ramses III at Medinet 
Habu. The temple was certainly completed and 
strongly fortified long before this date, and it is in- 
credible that a small disorderly mob could have 
reached any chamber within its fortifications. Does 
the sentence mean that the news of the disorder 
reached the inner chamber of Medinet Habu, where 
perhaps the three chiefs and other officials may have 
been at the time? 

* Reading f‘y (°) and taking this verb in the sense 
established by Gardiner, Literary Texts, p. 19*, n. 20 
I have no example of /'y with the det. of ‘walking 
legs"’ as here, but it might reasonably be so written 
in this rare sense. A more serious objection is the 
absence of the customary phonetic signs, present in 
all certain examples of fy in this manuscript. 

* The mortuary temple of Thutmose III 

*? This date, which is written in red, is followed by 
two lines of illegible red traces. As Gardiner remarks, 
the date may be the beginning of a fresh memoran- 
dum, in which case the ‘‘of"’ after ‘‘road’’ should be 
omitted. 


‘8 An unintelligible sign 
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XXII. “(D) 6” (verso 6, 6-14; RAD, 
51, 5-13). On a date which is entirely 
undetermined, the scribe made a reckon- 
ing of measures*® of water charged (or 
credited?) to named members of the 
Necropolis force, including the chief 
artisan Khay, the scribe Amennakht, the 
wartu-officer Reshpetyf, and at least ten 
untitled individuals. The apparently un- 
related Paragraph XVII surrounds this 
reckoning on three sides, suggesting that 
XXII may be of earlier date. If this is cor- 
rect, then the scribe must have attached 
some continuing importance to XXII, 
otherwise he would have washed it off to 
make room for XVII. 

Seven days after the initial disturb- 
ances recorded in Paragraph I, the de- 
layed rations were issued, and this fact 
was noted in a small column squeezed be- 
tween columns 3 and 4 of the verso: 


XXIII. “(D) 4” (verso 3, 24-32; RAD, 50, 
3-12). Year 29, VI, 17. Giving of rations of the 
sixth month. 

The chief artisan, 7} bushels 

The scribe, 32 bushels 

Eight men, each one 5} bushels, making 44 
bushels. 


After a considerable space, the same 
words and figures are repeated for the 
“left,” showing that the first tabulation 
was for the ‘‘right side.’’®? Then, after a 
much larger space, two long but badly 
preserved lines dealt with ‘‘the two door- 
keepers, the four washermen’’ and doubt- 
less other individuals whose designations 
are lost. 

The latest entry preserved on the verso 


** Hir; “usually rendered ‘sack,’ but perhaps 
rather a receptacle made of leather’’ (Gardiner, The 
Wilbour Papyrus, I, 61). 

6° Text, 
season). 

$1 Fir, 

* “Left side’’ and ‘‘right side’ were the two sec- 
tions into which the artisans of the Tomb were regu- 
larly divided. 


“second month’ (scil., of the second 
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is “‘(D) 7” (verso 7, 1-7; RAD, 51, 15— 
52, 3): 

XXIV. Year 29, IX, [2]5. At the Mansion 
of Wsr-mit-r-stpn-r°.= The crew found (?) 
me (?) there.** He® said to them, “I will go 
[to] No to make accusation to the High Priest 
of Amon <concerning>® the mayor of No, 
that he did not give them*’ bread of the divine 
offerings of W sr-m3t-r-stpn-r°. A great crime 
is that which he did.’”** 


THE WRITER OF THE STRIKE PAPYRUS 


Gardiner states (p. xvi) that the hand- 
writing of the papyrus “may have been 
due to the same scribe throughout”’; fur- 
ther, that ‘‘the scribe was a skilled profes- 
sional, and used an experienced business 
style, with no salient peculiarities.’’ I sug- 
gest that this skilled professional was 
probably Amennakht. In Paragraph VI 
‘the three chiefs’’ would be the scribe of 
the Tomb and the two chief artisans. We 
are told that the three chiefs made a great 
shout against the crew; then Amennakht 
sent the two wartu-officers and the two 
deputies to bring them back; then one 
wartu-officer returned to say to “‘us’’ 
Then ‘‘we’’ went to hear their statement, 
and they confirmed it to ‘‘us.’’ Again at 
the close of Paragraph VIII we read: “The 
scribe Amennakht went and said to them, 
‘Do not pass to the harbor... .’ And | 
brought them up again.’ Finally, of all 


53 The mortuary temple of Ramses II, the Rames- 
seum 

‘The translation of this sentence, founded on 
Gardiner’s n. 16%, p. 51a, is very doubtful. 

* Read “I,”’ if the preceding sentence is correctly 
translated. Comparable confusions of pronouns are 
common in Egyptian. 

% The inserted word (‘‘concerning”’ or “‘against”) 
is due to Gardiner. 

“You” rather than “‘them’’ would probably 
have been the word actually spoken. 

58**(D) 8” (verso 8, 1-9; RAD, 52, 5-8) was an 
account of deliveries of fish (and other supplies’) t 
the Necropolis people, covering a period of at least 
six months. Only the opening words of nine lines are 
preserved. Some other scraps of writing on various 
parts of the verso, though faithfully transcribed by 
Gardiner, are ignored here. 
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persons mentioned in the papyrus, Amen- 
nakht appears most often and most favor- 
ably. Even though each bit of evidence 
taken alone is slight, the cumulative 
weight of all seems to me substantial. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STRIKES 

It is clear that a monthly ration (ap- 
parently in grain) was due to the artisans 
of the royal tomb and that this ration was 
often in arrears during the twenty-ninth 
year. As early as the second calendar 
month the ration did not arrive until the 
twenty-third day, and then only because 
Amennakht visited the mortuary temple 
of Harmhab. We have no information on 
this head from the third and fourth 
months. The ration of the fifth month was 
more thun a month late, and that of the 
sixth month was paid on VI, 17. Concern- 
ing the seventh month, we know only that 
a serious demonstration occurred. In the 
eighth month, ‘“‘a half-ration’’ was dis- 
tributed on the twenty-eighth day. In the 
ninth month payment was made promptly 
on the second day, but in an amount 
which the men considered grossly inade- 
quate. 

The artisans also received fish, vege- 
tables, water, and other perquisites. 
Paragraphs XV, XVI, and XIX reflect 
conspicuous official efforts to increase 
such deliveries. Apparently manpower 
was considered the most urgent need for 
the purpose. 

Grain evidently was available in temple 
granaries. Amennakht succeeded in ob- 
taining what was presumably temple 
grain in the second month, but later he 
seems to have been less successful (or less 


energetic?). The speaker of Paragraph 
XXIV believed that the mayor of No (a 
lay official of the royal government) had 
power to take grain from the Ramesseum 
for the king’s artisans and that the High 
Priest of Amon would proceed in some 
way against the mayor for the “great 
crime’’ of having failed to use such 
authority. 

Broader conclusions can only be sug- 
gested with great caution. In my opinion, 
Pharaonic Egypt was a totalitarian state, 
and the Pharaoh was its dictator. The 
High Priest of Amon and the priesthoods 
generally were as much Pharaoh’s ser- 
vants as the vizier, the mayor of No, or 
the scribe of the Tomb. Murder and civil 
war certainly occurred from time to time; 
inefficiency and corruption were doubtless 
more familiar than one could wish. But, 
in general, Ramses III (or his officers) 
effectively controlled Egypt even at the 
end of the reign, and even the king’s 
murder did not result in a general break- 
down of the government. It is at least as 
likely, I think, that the artisans of the 
royal tomb were exploiting their emineni 
relative, the vizier To, as that they were 
genuinely hungry. Twenty years ago we 
all believed that the Amon priesthood at 
the close of Ramses III’s reign had be- 
come a state within a state, too powerful 
to be controlled by the royal government ; 
in the light of present knowledge, that 
view seems to me no longer tenable.** 
Tue ORIENTAL LNsTITUTE 
University or CuHicaco 


’® For the general background of these remarks, see 
J NES, VI (1947), 152-60, and the forthcoming second 
edition of the Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. II, 
chap. xxiv. 





THE HUNTING OF BASAL: FRATRICIDE AND ATONE- 


MENT IN THE 


MYTHOLOGY OF RAS SHAMRA 


JOHN GRAY 


HE subject of this study is the text 

found at Ras Shamra in 1930 and 

published by Virolleaud as “Les 
Chasses de Baal,’’' conventionally termed 
BH, the initials of b°/ and hd, the protag- 
onist in the text. According to Virol- 
leaud, two distinct deities are thereby de- 
noted,” though other commentators follow 
Dussaud? in regarding hd as Hadad and bl 
as his title. This is the view adopted in 
this paper. 

The text is not an easy one. There are 
certain apparent scribal errors,‘ and it has 
been claimed that there are certain cases 
of peculiar orthography.’ If this were 
true, it would be difficult to decide wheth- 
er these were cases of scribal preciosity or 
of dialectic peculiarity. In the latter case 
the translation and consequent interpreta- 
tion of the text would be seriously com- 
plicated, since we should never be quite 
sure to what extent non-Semitic elements 
obtruded themselves in vocabulary as well 
as in orthography even in words apparent- 
ly Semitic. We believe, however, that 
there are fewer cases of peculiar orthog- 
raphy than Ginsberg, for instance, has 
maintained and that the translation of the 
text on the hypothesis that it is purely 
Semitic yields consistent sense. The real 
difficulty is the fragmentary state of the 


| Virolleaud, ‘‘Les Chasses de Baal: Po®me de Ras 
Shamra,’’ Syria, XVI (1935), 247-66 

2 Ibid., p. 248. 

*? Dussaud, ‘‘Le Vrai nom de Baal,”’ RHR, CXIII 
(1936), 5-20. 

‘E.g., col. i, 37, ‘gqm written over an original 
<qgmm; col. i, 21, 35, mlbr twice for mdbr, YY Y for YYY, 
See below on °aln at col. i, 20. a 

5’ E.g., col. i, 14, 19, 2°e for s’e, ‘Go out”; col. ii, 33, 
36, “ah4é for “ahd, “‘to seize,’’ according to Ginsberg 
(J POS, XVI [1936], 139). 


text, which is contained on two columns 
on one side of a single tablet. Each column 
seems to be a self-contained section of the 
whole, since not only is each terminated 
by a double horizontal score at the foot of 
the tablet but there are obvious efforts so 
to confine the contents of each column. In 
the first column there are larger letters 
and many wide spaces, whereas in the 
second the letters are small and more 
crowded, with the result that there are 
forty-one lines in column i and sixty-two 
in column ii. The first two lines have been 
quite destroyed, and lines 3-9 are hope- 
lessly fragmentary.® The first column can 
be read with comparative accuracy from 
line 10, but the first two lines’ are largely 
unintelligible, owing, no doubt, to the fact 
that they are connected with what pre- 
cedes and conclude an episode. 

The main content of the first column is 
in little doubt, though, of course, there is 
less agreement in details. El, in merry 
mood, dismisses a female called °amt °atri 
and *amt yrh® to the desert where she 
bears certain bovine monsters. They are 


‘The fragments do not suggest any parallel 
passage from any other text, another indication that 
this text stands apart from the main body of Ugaritie 
mythology which has survived. 

7 Col. i, 10: 

kbd k’e& tekin 
tdn km mrm torgn 


The liver like fire it devours, 
The fat like corruption it gnaws 


The passage refers possibly to the grievances of the 
Maid, possibly to her love for El. 

5°? Amt °atrt and ‘amt yrh are generally taken a 
‘*Maid of Atirat’’ and ‘‘Maid of the Moon-god,"’ being 
used in apposition referring to the same figure. 
Gaster regards them as two females but cf. his trans 
lation in the same publication, Thespis (1950), pp. 
219-20, where the singular form of address is used. 
We take ‘amt in apposition to °atrt and in construct 
relationship to yr}, the Moon-god or El. 
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intended, apparently, tolure Ba‘al-Hadad, 
who is a sanguine hunter. 

The second column is badly damaged, 
and only in the last seventeen lines is it 
possible to read anything approaching a 
continuous text. The first twenty-eight 
lines are hopelessly fragmentary, though 
here it should be noted that there is still 
enough to connect the narrative with the 
preceding column.’ At line 29 sense begins 
to emerge. The first half of the next 
fifteen lines is well preserved. Here it is 
possible to see the conflict of Ba‘al and the 
monsters born to the Maid in column i. It 
is generally thought that Ba‘al succumbed 
to the monsters, but with this interpreta- 
tion we do not agree, though, with the text 
in the damaged condition we have de- 
scribed, it is hard to be positive. What is 
certain is that Ba‘al, by some means or 
other, probably by his own inadvertency, 
is put at a disadvantage fast stuck in a 
mire, and there the text resumes in full. 

The first step in the exegesis of these 
texts is the recognition that they are liter- 
ary productions'’® of rather rigid form 
where parallelism of sense and meter is at 
least as highly elaborated as in Hebrew 
poetry. As the first step in our interpreta- 
tion of the text we essay the following 
strophic arrangement. Our reading is 

*E g., col. i, 36: 

kn yméy °akim 
wyms a “qqm 
bl hmdm yhmdm 
bn dgn yhrrm 

Cf. col. ii, 9: 


( ) hmdm ( ) 
( )-elbar ( ) 


‘© We agree with Gaster, who states: “It is thus 
.. apparent that our texts were designed for recita- 
tion or enactment in connection with temple cere- 
monies. In other words, they were part of an estab- 
lished order of service rather than mere specimens of 
literary creativity’’ (Thespis, p. 71). We believe, how- 
ever, that in their present form the texts are the result 
of a considerable period of literary elaboration. In- 
deed, in their origin, whatever the exigencies of the 
ritual they accompanied, they were probably the 
product of generous poetic license allowed and even 
expected. 


147 
based on the study of Virolleaud’s copy of 
the cuneiform text in his editio princeps. 
A certain rearrangement of letter-com- 
plexes will be noted, but this is never 
done where there are word-dividers. We 
believe that the small vertical stroke, 
where it is used, should be carefully ob- 
served but that that convenient mark is 
occasionally omitted. Since the text we are 
studying is not the best example of Ugari- 
tic orthography, this omission of the word- 
divider is not uncommon, so that there is 
scope for the rearrangement of the reading 
submitted by Virolleaud. We believe that 
this may be done in the interest of con- 
sistent sense. 


Column i, 1-9, fragmentary, no connected 
translation possible. 

10 kbd ke3.Pekin. 
tdn.km.mrm.tgrgn 
el.yzhq.bm Ib. 
wygms.bm kbd 
Peat. ltls 
amt.yrh ldmgy. 
amt °atrt.gh 
ks-ank.hdgk htik. 
wee baln.tkm 
btk.mdbr °el 
bey kry -amt 
pr.<em yd 

ugrm.hl.ld 
aklm.tbrkk 

wld <qqm 

elm yp‘r &mthm 
bhm qrnm km.trm. 
wgbit kmebrm 
wbhm.pn.bil 

bl ytlk wysd 

yh peat.mdbr 
kn.ymgyaklm 
wymPa.qqm 

bl. kmdm.yhmdm 
bn dgn.yhrrm 

40 b'l.ngthm.bp-nh 
wel hd.bhrzh" 


" Hrzh for hrz‘h of the cuneiform text which we 
take to be a corruption through dittography of 


€ vie, EX #*, for ot + 
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Column ii, 1-8, fragmentary, no connected 
translation possible. 
9 hmdm.( ) 
10 *el.hr( ye 
11-24 Fragmentary, no connected transla- 
tion possible. 
yesp.hm.b ( 
bn.dgn ( 
&b. ( 
-uhry.l ( 
mst.ksh.< ( 
edm-adr ( 
edm.<rz.t© ( 
n.b'lra ( 
erhoahs ( 
wemt.gllm ( 
ahsaklm k ( 
npl bm&ms ( 
-anpnm.yhr ( 
bminm.yShn ( 
grnh.km.g ( 
hw km.hrr ( 
knmtm.dbt(S) 
tr.trnva ( 
bnt.sdm.shr ( 
8b. Sntel.mPa 
wimn ngpt.<d ( ) 
klbs.km lp8.dmahyh 
kmall.dmaryh 
k&bet.l8bom2ahh.ym(d) 
wtmnt.limnym 
$r-ahyh.meah 
wm2ah.3r.ylyh 
bskn.sknm.b°dn.<dnm. 
kn.npl.bel ( ) 
( ) km tr 
wtkms.hd. 
p ( ) km >ebr 
btk.mismS dPe 
ttpg.Pawl 
estk.lm.ttkn® 
&tk.mlk.dn. 
Stk. Pebt.n 
Stk.qr.bt el 
wmeslt.bt hrs 
12 Cited to indicate the connection with col. i, 
38, 39. 
18 The tablet reads ’esttk lm ttkhn where we assume 


dittography of ¢ in the first word; so Montgomery, 
J AOS, LVI (1936), 226. 


Column i, 1-9. No connected translation 
possible. 
10 The liver like fire'* it devours, 
The fat" like corruption" it gnaws. 


E! laughs in his heart, 

Yea is convulsed with mirth"’ in his liver. 

Humble thyself'* that thou mayest de- 
ceive'® (him) ;?° 

O Maid of the Moon-god™ do thou cozen 
him.?? 

O Maid Atirat take 

Thy stool,?* thy settle,‘ thy swaddling- 
bands, 

And stoop, couch” in pain* 


'* Ginsberg suggests that °es is an animal; cf. NH 
PUN. ‘‘mole.’’ It is true that “‘fire’’ has generally a 
feminine form in Ugaritic, but his objection to the no- 
tion of fire eating is strange in view of the recurrence 
of the notion in Amos, chap. 1 (Ginsberg, J POS, XVI 
{1936}, 140). Gaster has adopted Ginsberg’s transla- 
tion of *e&, ‘‘a mole’’ (Thespis, p. 219). 


'® Arabic (adina, ‘‘to be fleshy.”’ 


‘© Of. Arabic ramma, ‘‘to decay,’’ Hebrew ['S5, 
**worms, corruption.” 


‘7 So Gaster, Acta Orientalia, XVI (1937), 45, 
after Ethiopic gamasa. 


18 Arabic ta’ta’a, “‘to stoop.”’ 
'® Arabic walasa, ‘to deceive, conspire’ (VI) 


2° The deceit suggested by El is doubtless against 
Ba‘al 

2! El himself is probably the Moon-god and Atirat 
his consort. 


2 Cf. Arabic dimd4j, ‘‘clandestine."’ 


2s Gaster reads ks’an as a diminutive (Thespis, p. 
450). 

* Arabic hiddja, ‘‘woman's litter.’ 

* For thm Gaster suggested the derivation from 
the Arabic waka, the final m being enclitic. This we 
follow, though we note that Gaster now reads thm 
as ‘‘in the very midst’’ (Thespis, p. 219). 

*°Aln has been variously read. Virolleaud and 
Dussaud suggested ‘‘oak'’; cf. Hebrew Mga Gins- 
berg notes that 7oON is occasionally rendered 


convallis by Jerome and 3%") in the Targum (J POS, 
XVI (1936), 141, after Stummer, ‘‘Convallis Mambre 
und Verwandtes,"’ J/POS, XII {1932}, 6-12). This is 
now followed by Gaster (Thespis, p. 219) (queried). 
This rendering seems to have arisen from Aquila’s 
literalistic rendering of sy as dvwr, “a valley.” 
Gaster has apparently abandoned his earlier assump- 
tion of a scribal error or a slight abrasion of the cunei- 


form > nang . “stones,”’ resulting in » TTY. 


We suggest the connection of ‘ain with the Arabict 
alam, ‘‘pain.”’ 
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In the midst of the awful desert.” 

Bear** my burden,?* O Maid, 

Tremendous,*® strong of limb;* 

On the ground” writhe, give birth; 

Thou shalt be brought to thy haunches** 
with the Devourers, 

Yea, bear the Voracious Ones, 

Divine shall their names be called; 

On them shall be horns like steers 

And humps like bulls 

And on them the face of Ba‘al.** 

Ba‘al shall go forth and hunt, 

Making haste* to the desert marches, 

So shall he come upon the Devourers, 

Yea, light upon® the Voracious Ones. 

The desire of Ba‘al will be roused, 

The son of Dagon will be excited,*’ 

Even Ba‘al as he approaches** them on 
foot, 

Yea, the god Hadad in his haste.** 


2 Lit. “desert of El.” Cf. 53 "955. etc., as noted 
by Gaster. 

28 Word division Fey kry “amt. 

2” We connect 


bundle.” 
ternity. 


kry with the Arabic kdéra, “‘a 
The possessive suffix indicates El’s pa- 


» Cf. Arabic asad ‘ifr, ‘‘a tremendous lion." 
»! Lit. “strong of hand.’ 


* Akkadian ugaru, ‘“‘plain,’’ with final min place of 
a preposition. Dussaud also apparently derives the 
word from ugeru but renders ‘‘creatures of the 
desert.” 


+ Lit. ‘‘will make thee bend the knees,”’ i.e., in 
labor. The subject is “akim. 


** The connection with what precedes seems to de- 
mand this rendering in place of Gaster'’s rendering, 
otherwise most attractive, “Ba‘al shall set his face 


towards them"; cf. 0O.T. 3% "O93 "YT SB: 
Gaster, Thespis, p. 450 


* Arabic wahd, ‘‘to hasten,” as noted by Gaster, 
JAOS, LXX (1950), 13. 


* Hebrew RIC. 


* Arabic Aerhara, “to shake, move."’ Virolleaud 
Suggests the Arabic Adra(w), ‘‘to overthrow,’’ which 
is accepted by Dussaud (RHR, CXIII [1936], 12 and 
nh. 7) but this ignores the parallelism. 


'* Hebrew co: . Gaster suggests the Arabic 
najata, which he renders ‘‘chase.’’ The Arabic rather 
indicates ‘‘tracks,’’ which is not quite suitable here, 
since Ba‘al was already close enough to the monsters 
to see them. The verbal form we take to be the par- 
ticiple 


** Reading bhrzh; see n. 11. 
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Column ii, 1-8, fragmentary, no translation 
possible. 


9 ( ) desire ( ) 


10 The god Hadad is excited ( +) 
Fragmentary, no connected transla- 
tion possible. 
25 He gathers them ( 
The son of Dagon ( 
With vegetation” (?) ( 


11-24 


) 

) 

) 

Latter end ( ) 

Thou hast drained* his cup ( ) 

A medicament* mighty ( ) 

A potion terrible ( ) 

Ba‘al declared* ( ) 

His back will I pierce** ( ) 

[And Ba‘al declared “I will pierce (__ )] 

And they are destroyed, transfixed“ 
( ) 

I will pierce the Devourers as ( 

He fell in the swamp of ( 

His face** is fevered ( 

His loins are enflamed ( 

His horn like ( 

And like burning ( 


‘© Possibly Arabic ‘usb, Hebrew 33. 


“ Hebrew MBG. Isa. 51:17; Ps. 75:9; Ezek. 23: 
34, in a similar context, possibly reflecting Canaanite 
mythology, as Gressmann conjectured (Der Ursprung 
der israelitisch-jidischen Eschatologie (1905)). 


# Arabic idm, ‘“‘potion.’’ We make this suggestion 
with reserve, since the adjectives ‘adr and 


rz qualify- 
ing ‘edm are not especially appropriate 


*? Ginsberg translates ‘n b‘i “‘the eyes of Ba‘al,”’ 
presuming that the “akim and ‘gqm had made him 
drunk 


** Arabic hdia(w), ‘to pierce.’’ We make this sug- 
gestion with reserve, since the sibilant is often found 
in non-Semitic words in the texts 


** Reading wsmt for wimt, Y ¥ for questionable Y YY. 
We take gmt as a passive perfect. Smit is found as a 
parallel to mhgs, ‘‘to destroy,"’ in 3 Aqht, 38 


* Arabic galla, ‘to insert.” 
passive participle. 


‘7 The more regular phonetic correspondence of 
mims would be with the Arabic masmasa, as sug- 
gested by Virolleaud. It might then mean “in the 
toils.’" Gaster’s equation with the Arabic maidia, 
however, is very suitable, maidia indicating soft 
ground, as we suggest, about a waterhole, the last 
refuge of Ba‘al in a time of drought. 


Reading gilm as a 


‘8 So Ginsberg, J/POS, XVI (1936), 147. Gordon 
conjectures ‘‘flanks'’+as parallel to minm (Ugaritic 
Literature [1949], p: 55). Virolleaud suggests that 
-an Of “anpnm may be the end of a word 
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With humps of strength*® ( ) 

Headlong they rush*® ( ) 

(?)daughters of the desert plains" ( —_) 

Full seven years has El allotted, 

And the eighth anniversary as well,** 

For he is covered with his brothers’ 
blood as with a garment, 

With his kinsmen’s blood as with a 
robe.** 

For seven (years) is appointed (cor- 
responding to) his seventy brothers, 

Yea eight (years) for his eighty kins- 
men. 

The chief of his brothers found him, 

Yea the chief of his kinsmen® lighted 
upon him 

In his utmost jeopardy,” in his critical 
hour.” 

So had Ba‘al fallen as a bull 

And prostrate lay the god Hadad as a 
steer 


«* My restoration of inmt dbt.( ). Snmt sug- 
gests the Arabic sandm, ‘‘a camel's hump,"’ and bf§ the 
Arabic bats, “‘strength.”’ 

8° Arabic tari‘a, ‘‘to rush.”’ 


8! The line is probably introduced by &, ‘‘as,”’ 
which is lost in the lacuna. 

82 Lit. “has filled.’’ 

53 We have thought of taking ‘d as a noun, “‘ap- 
pointed span"; cf. Arabic ‘idda, “the statutory 
period” (for a divorced woman to remain unmarried). 
Again, we have thought of taking it as a verb, reading 
“has numbered,"’ as Arabic ‘adda. Study of the in- 
ternal evidence of the texts, however, has led us to 
agree with Ginsberg, who takes the word as the 
Hebrew “(J POS, XVI [1936], 148). 

64> All // lps, Gordon 49, col. ii, 9-11: 

Pehd mt bs’en lpi 
tigq(h) bag all 
(Anat) seizes Mt by the hem of the garment; 
She restrains him by the edge of the robe. 
The reference is to the oriental gesture of supplication. 
>All // kst, 1 Aqht, 37, 48. These words refer obvious- 
ly to garments and not, as Dussaud thought, to 
groaning and lamentation. 
58 Connected with the Arabic waliya, ‘‘to be near."’ 


% Gaster, Thespis, p. 222: 
“At the most critical moment, 
At the most crucial time.” 

We prefer to keep closer to the sense of the Hebrew 
joo. “to incur danger,"’ e.g., Eccles. 10:9; cf. Arabic 
sakema, ‘‘to hit’ (of misfortune), gakma, ‘‘a shock.” 

87 BSdn ‘dnm suggests the Accadian edinnu, which 
indicates crises in seasons or illness (Landsberger, 
JNES, VI11 [1949], 257). 


In the midst of the mire of the water- 
hole.** 

Thou art appointed as satisfaction® 
for (thy) kinsmen;*° 

I appoint thee to be spent™ for them. 

So may the king dispense®? judgment; 

May he pour out what is drawn®™ from 

the well;* 

May he pour out the wellspring of the 
temple of El® 

Even the deep® of the House of the 

Forest.* 


As to the interpretation of this text and 
its place in the mythology of Ras Shamra 
there is little agreement among scholars. 
Various views have been propounded, em- 
phasizing some aspect of the truth, but no 
scholar seems quite satisfied with his 
interpretation of the text in detail, and 
there are many words generally left as 


58 The meter apparently requires an absolute to the 

construct mim, so we arrange the text 

bmimi (Pe 

ttpg Pawl 
We connect ¢’e with the Arabic ta°ta’a, ‘to water 
animals.”’ 

5* We connect ttpg with the Arabic wa/faga, ‘‘to fit,” 
here Ifteal with assimilation of initial w to infixed ¢. 

*° Awl, possibly connected with Arabic 4, 
“family,’’ or the broken plural of a noun from the 
root waliya, ‘‘to be near.”’ 

* Possibly a corruption of °aitk or of the energic 
form *aitnk, as Montgomery supposed (J AOS, LVI 
[1936], 226). He cites the secondary root PMB, “to 
place.’’ We take ttkn as the imperfect energic Ifteal 
of ntk, ‘to pour out,”’ used of tears in 1 Keret, 28, 
and 1 Aqht, 82. 

® We take the recurring verb stk as the Shaphel, 
precative perfect. The reference is to judgment with 
water as a medium, probably by ordeal. 

ss Sebt might refer to the water-drawers, who 
would be women. We prefer to take it as a verbal 
noun. 

** The connection between springs and judgment is 
well attested in the Exodus tradition in the Old 
Testament and throughout the Semitic East. 

6 For the association of the spring with the sanctu- 
ary note especially Psalm 46. The Meccan well of 
Zamzam is another instance. 

“ Hebrew M232. 

*? This may refer to a pillared temple, which is, 
however, not attested at Ras Shamra, or to one 
partially ceiled with cedar. Perhaps this is a technical 
term, perhaps the prototype of Solomon's ‘‘House of 
the Forest of Lebanon."’ 
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transliterations or translated with a 
query. 

Virolleaud’s editio princeps is an objec- 
tive philological study, and he does not 
attempt to place the text in its cultural 
context. The subject is indicated by the 
title, “The Hunting of Ba‘al.’’ The god 
succumbs, according to Virolleaud, to the 
monsters born to the Maid, whom all 
have taken so far as the Maid of Atirat 
and the Moon-god. Virolleaud frankly ad- 
mits the difficulty of the fragmentary 
second column and refrains from any 
speculation in default of a consecutive 
translation. 

It is the merit of Dussaud to have seen 
that bd and Ad are in apposition as title 
and proper name of the same deity. We 
cannot, however, agree with his view that 
the purport of the text is the revival of 
Ba‘al as a nature deity by means of his 
sacrifice and by fire. Nor can we agree 
with him in finding geographical refer- 
ences in this text to “the desert of Alush”’ 
mentioned in the massoretic text of Num. 
33: 13-14 as a stage on the desert journey 
of the Israelites® or, indeed, to any other 
locality such as “‘the oak of tkm.’’®* Dus- 
saud would see here as in the text SS 
(Gordon 52) the theme of the develop- 
ment of an oasis in the southern desert 
equipped with an ‘d or caravanserai-cum- 
sanctuary.” To this we cannot subscribe, 
believing that <d, which is found here as in 

*Cf. LXX, *Ades. Mowinckel doubts the re- 
liability of the scriptural tradition of the desert 
wandering. Noting that the immediate objective of 
the Israelites was Qadesh mentioned in Exodus, 
chap. 17, and Numbers, chap. 20, he maintains that 
the intermediate portion is an interpolation which he 
terms a ‘‘Wandelsage,"’ a wandering-saga, a theme 
which tends to be elaborated in the Pentateuch. 
Mowinckel maintains that the desert wandering was 
actually a gravitation about the sacred springs of 


Qadesh (‘‘Kadesj, Sinai og Jahve,’’ Norsk Geografisk 
Tidsskrift, IX [1942], 2). 
"Ginsberg also takes ‘eli’ey and thm as geo- 


graphical terms but does not attempt to locate them 
(JPOS, XVI [1936], 142) 


SS in connection with a fixed period of 
desert sojourn, is connected with the 
Hebrew 43, “still, moreover.’’”™ 

Ginsberg has emphasized an important 
aspect of the text as he indicates by the 
title ‘‘Ba‘alu and His Brethren.’’ He has 
noted many significant features, among 
which he would emphasize the analogy 
with the Hagar tradition. We do not feel 
inclined to press the analogy as closely as 
he suggests and in fact are rather doubtful 
of this claimed affinity with Hebrew 
tradition. 

Gaster in his latest treatment of this 
text” regards it as a variant version of the 
theme of the downfall of Ba‘al. He takes 
-amt °atrt and °amt yrh as two distinct per- 
sons’* who are sent into the desert where 
they cover themselves with dust as a 
disguise and thus mate with the Devour- 
ing Beasts, °aklm, and give birth to the 
Voracious Ones, ‘ggm, which excite the 
zeal of the hunter Ba‘al and eventually 
overthrow him, leaving him lying helpless 
in a swamp. In this last particular Gaster 
finds analogies with the myths of the 
fertility deities, the Hittite Telepinus and 
the Egyptian Horus.”* During this period, 
the conventional “seven years... and 
the eighth circuit as well,” the field and 
the flock are smitten with sterility and 
the normal activities of life suspended: 
The king in his judgment-seat has been 

stilled;”* 

The drawers at the well have been stilled; 


‘® Dussaud associates the words with the Arabic 
“dda, ‘‘to take refuge."’ 


1 So Ginsberg, /POS, XVI (1936), 148; Gordon 
reads ‘‘until’'\( Ugaritic Literature [1949], p. 55); Gaster 
translates “‘the while’’ (Thespis, p. 221). 


2 Thespis, pp. 217-22, 450-51 


™ Ibid., p. 217. In this particular, however, 
Gaster is not consistent in his translation. 


74 Ibid., pp. 218-19 


7% Cf. Late Hebrew pnw. which, however, does 
not correspond phonetically te stk. 
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Stilled is the din” of the temple 
And the bustle of the bourse.”’ 


Ba‘al is to be vindicated, however, by 
“the chieftain of his brethren,’’ sr °ahyh, 
who comes upon him “at the most 
critical moment, at the most crucial 
time.’’7* Gaster regards the text as incom- 
plete, though it is difficult to understand 
why, if this were so, the text should not 
have been continued on the reverse of the 
tablet, which is, in fact, vacant. We be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that the text as it 
stands is complete and self-contained. The 
very presence of Ba‘al, so named, sug- 
gests a connection with the nature cult, 
and we believe that there was such a con- 
nection, though not so close as Gaster 
suggests. Indeed, to be consistent with 
his main thesis, Gaster would have to find 
the death of Ba‘al in this text. All that he 
is able to demonstrate, however, is that 
Ba‘al suffered a temporary discomfiture, 
and already in the end of the text as it 
stands his rehabilitation is foreshadowed, 
according to Gaster’s interpretation. We 
suggest that the association with the 
fertility of nature was secondary. We 
should particularly stress the element of 
conflicting strands of mythology which 
seems to be represented in this piece. 

Montgomery, acknowledging the diffi- 
culty of the fragmentary text, begins with 
the concluding passage which is the best 
preserved in the second column. This he 
translates as follows :"* 


As first I shall set thee; 
Over them thou shalt be established; 
I have made thee king of judgment; 


7% After Ginsberg, who cites the Accadian gerru, 
**noise.”’ 

7? Gaster suggests that 6¢ hré is the Hurrian bit 
hurizati, for which he suggests the meaning ‘‘store- 
house’ ' (cf. Thespis, p. 451). 

78 Col. ii, 53, bskn sknm b'dn “dnm. See above, n. 
57. 


79 JAOS, LVI (1936), 226 ff. 


I have made thee Drawer of the spring; 
I have made thee Fount of the House of God 
And Abyss of the House of —*® 


Noting the association of judgment with 
water, Montgomery supposes that the 
theme of the text is the digging by the 
Maid of Atirat and Yrh—named, accord- 
ing to him, T/§ and Dmgy—of a spring in 
the desert*' which should be the seat of a 
judgment oracle.*? The main objection to 
this interpretation is that the purpose of 
the journey of the Maid to the desert was 
pot to dig a spring but to bear the 
Devourers and the Voracious Ones. This 
is clearly indicated by her equipment, 
which includes no digging tools but an 
accouchement stool and swaddling-bands. 
We believe, however, with Montgomery 
that the solution of the problem of the 
text lies in the final passage. 

In comparing this text with others in 
the AB cycle, we have the greatest diffi- 
culty in seeing any connection with that 
context, a fact which is tacitly admitted 
by Gaster, who regards this text as a 
variant version of the theme of the down- 
fall of Ba‘al.** There is no seasonal indica- 
tion such as we occasionally find in the 
main AB cycle, nor is Ba‘al’s nature as a 
vegetation deity at all obvious. Ba‘al, in 
fact, as he generally appears in those 
texts is quite out of his element in the 
desert. The only possible means of fitting 
this text into the context of the fertility 
cult of Ugarit is to suppose that here we 

8° Col. ii, 57 ff. 

8! Col. i, 21, reading: 

btk mdbr ‘el 
Sey kr y “amt 
This Montgomery translates: 


*‘Amid the desert of El 
Burrow, dig, O maid."’ 

*? Montgomery connects mimés of col. ii, 37, 56, 
with the Sumerian mui muéu, ‘‘oracle,"’ citing further 
the Arabic waswasa, ‘‘to whisper.’’ The word, how- 
ever, obviously denotes a topographic feature, as the 
preposition btk in 1. 56 indicates. 


83 Thespis, p. 217. 
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have the mythology behind the practice 
of the sabbatical year when the land lay 
fallow and men became for a period not 
food-producers but food-gatherers and 
hunters like Ba‘al in the desert. 

There are certain features in this text 
which indicate that the difference be- 
tween it and the AB cycle may be due to 
the fact that it is a relic of an older 
stratum of mythology, and in this par- 
ticular we note that the closest affinities 
of the text are with SS, which, after 
Nielsen,** we regard as a relic somewhat 
clumsily adapted to a spring festival in 
the agricultural community of Ugarit.™ 
In both texts a leading motif is the proba- 
tionary period of sojourn in the desert, 
and in both cases El, in contrast to his 
benevolent inactivity in the AB cycle, is 
active in procreation.* Beyond this, how- 
ever, the analogy does not go, and we 
suggest not that SS and BH belong to the 
same mythological cycle but that both are 
fragments of some earlier stratum or per- 
haps more strata of mythology. Dussaud 
detects a certain antagonism between El, 
the older deity, who is rather out of com- 
mission in the AB cycle, and Ba‘al, the 
parvenu whose discomfiture E] contrives 
in collusion with Atirat, whom we take to 
be another deity of the older pantheon. 

A distinctive feature of this text is the 
frequency of the name Ad, doubtless 
Hadad, as the proper name of Ba‘al. This 
is indicated by Virolleaud’s sigla BH, the 
initials of bY and hd, though he did not 
discern that one and the same person is 
denoted. Dussaud, however, uses the 
document as a proof text for the identity 
of Bacal and Hadad. Now Hadad is known 


* Nielsen, Ras Shamra Mythologie und biblische 
Theologie (1936), pp. 67 ff. 


® Gray, ‘““The Desert God Attr in the Literature 
and Religion of Canaan,"’ J NES, VIII (1949), 75. 


* Col. i, 12-28 
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to have been worshiped in Palestine and 
southern Syria from the middle of the 
nineteenth century, since the name occurs 
in theophoric compounds among the 
names of local chiefs in the Egyptian 
Execration Texts published by Posener.*? 
Those texts are particularly illuminating 
and seem to indicate a people not quite 
assimilated to the settled life on the land. 
Many of the names indicate a relation to 
the gods on the basis of kinship, which is 
a feature of tribal society. The same is 
indicated by the fact that often several 
chiefs are named in one locality.** In 
those texts there are no theophoric com- 
pounds with Ba‘al and no mention of any 
female deity. There are certain names 
which might refer to the agrarian activity 
of Hadad, but there is no such name which 
could not refer just as well to the fertility 
of flock as well as field. It may be that the 
text BH with its conflict motif may reflect 
a stage in the process of the assimilation 
of the warrior-god Hadad to the nature of 
a Ba‘al of the settled land.** In the main 
AB cycle there is further trace of this dual 
pantheon. On one side stand Ba‘al and 
his sister Anat and on the other the some- 
what passive El and his consort Atirat, 
who for some reason is the enemy of Ba‘al, 
whose death is naturally welcome to her 
and her sons.*° 

In the AB cycle the inveterate enemy 


(1940). 


58 These cases are less common in Posener's 
figurines than in the earlier sherds of Sethe, ‘Die 
Aechtung feindlicher Fiirsten, Vélker und Dinge 


8? Princes et Pays d' Asie et de Nubie .. 


: .’ Abhandlungen der preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaft, Phil.-Hist. Klasse (1926) 
8° We suggest that the title al’eyn, ‘‘the Mighty,” 
from the root ly was proper to Hadad as a warrior 
His character is preserved in the representation of 
Ba‘al in reliefs, in glyptic, and in statuettes from Ras 
Shamra and Palestine 
** Gordon 49, col. i, 12-13: 
timh ht atrt whnh 
elt wgbrt aryh 
‘“‘Atirat and her sons will indeed rejoice, 
Even the Goddess and the brood of her progeny.” 
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of Ba‘al is Mt. His stock epithet is “the son 
of El,” bn °el-m, or “the beloved (son) of 
El,” ydd el. There may be some syncre- 
tism with the less prominent Attr, the 
son of Atirat, the Morning and Evening 
Star, whom we should identify with 
Salem, with the title Melek. We suggest 
that this figure appears in the text BH at 
column ii, 51-52, as & °ahyh //8r ylyh™ 
who finds Ba‘al at a disadvantage and 
avenges upon him the injury to his half- 
brothers, the monsters borne by the Maid 
in the desert whom Ba‘al had considered 
fair game. 

The main theme of this text we con- 
sider to be the punishment of the blood- 
guiltiness of Ba‘al, who had unwittingly 
stained himself with the blood of his 
half-brothers, the brood of El and Atirat: 
For he is covered with his brothers’ blood as 


with a garment, 
With his kinsmen’s blood as with a robe.” 


For this he is committed, like Cain, to the 
desert where 


Full seven years has El allotted 
And the eighth circuit as well.” 


There every man’s hand, so to speak, was 
against him, and eventually his half- 
brother Mt found him and exacted satis- 
faction for the blood of his brothers. 

The last four lines of the text are in 
the form of a prayer for the king in his 
judicial functions: 


So may the king dispense judgment; 

May he pour out what is drawn from the well; 

May he pour out the well-spring of the temple 
of El, 

Even the deep of the House of the Forest.®* 


Here the reference is to one of the chief 
functions of the king in ancient society, 


* Cf. Mt w ér of SS (Gordon 52, 8). 
#2 Col. ii, 47-48. 
*3 Col. ii, 45-46. 
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that of judgment which was by ordeal or 
oracle often associated with a holy well of 
which the wells about Qadesh are the 
classical instance.“ The association of the 
spring with the sanctuary alluded to in 
the latter half of the passage is familiar 
from Psalm 46 and Ezekiel, chapter 47. 

The text may have served various 
uses. We believe that it may have been 
used primarily at the trial of a fratricide, 
A secondary use may have been in connec- 
tion with some expiatory sacrifice which 
ended a period of sterility such as the 
sabbatical year.” The features of blood- 
guiltiness and sterility are not uncon- 
nected, and comparative anthropology 
can cite many instances of the close con- 
nection between the two in principle and 
practice. 

Contacts with the Old Testament are 
interesting, though not so close as certain 
scholars have suggested. We cannot ac- 
cept Dussaud’s geographical particular- 
izations and are doubtful of Ginsberg’s 
view that there is a close analogy with the 
Hagar tradition in Genesis. Still less do 
we agree with Bo Reicke in finding here 
the prototype of the Hebrew tradition of 
Joseph and his brethren which he regards 
as the hieros logos of a seasonal festival.” 
We are prepared to admit, however, 

™ Col. ii, 59 ff. See above, n. 62, where we take the 
verb stk as a perfect (precative) Shaphel from nté, 
“to pour out.’’ The use of this verb with judgment is 
to be explained as preserving the association of judg- 
ment with holy waters. It may be noted that at the 


Jewish New Year Festival both elements of pouring 
out water and of judgment were represented. 

% Note also the waters of Masggah (‘‘trial’’), 
Meribah (‘contention’), and Ain Mishpat, all of 
which may be springs in the oasis of Ain Qadeis, as 
contended by Mowinckel, NGT, IX (1942), 2 ff. 


* An analogous case is the sacrifice of the scape- 
goat driven out to the wilderness on the tenth of 
Tishri, hence at the termination of the dry season and 
and on the eve of the new season of winter rains. 

*7 *Analogier mellan Josef-beriittelsen i Genesis 
och Ras Shamra texterna,”’ SEA, X (1945), 11 ff, 
where it is contended that the Joseph cycle in Genesis 
and the Ras Shamra texts are cult legends. 
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that the motifs of the Ras Shamra 
mythology were well known in the land 
and may have colored the Hebrew tradi- 
tions in the course of their transmission to 
literature.** The main theme of the text 
BH, the punishment of the fratricide, is 
somewhat reminiscent of the Old Testa- 
ment tradition of Cain, while in the 
declaration of Lamech*® we may have a 
reflection of the phraseology of BH, col-: 
umn ii, 49-50. 


*. An analogous case is that of St. George and the 
Dragon, where local myth has colored history in 
transmission. 


* Gen. 4:24, a rough analogy. 
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For seven years is appointed for his seventy 
brethren, 

Yea eight for his eighty kinsmen.'”° 


It may be that our text is an etiological 
myth explaining and sanctioning the pun- 
ishment or expiation of fratricide. The 
feasibility of this explanation is suggested 
by the prayer in the final four lines, which, 
according to our interpretation, relates 
the content of the myth to current judicial 
practice. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


100 K5b°t LibSm Pahh ym ( ), restore ymd, “‘‘is 
numbered, counted out,"’ or ymn, “is assigned’’; cf 
Arabic manda, ‘‘to determine.” 





INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE PALACE OF AMENHOTEP III 


WILLIAM C. HAYES 


Il. THE JAR SEALINGS 


1TH the fragments of inscribed 

jars discussed in the first two 

articles of this series*®® were 
found ninety of the heavy mud stoppers of 
the same or similar jars bearing on their 
tops and sides big oval seal impressions of 
the types illustrated in Figures 24-29. The 
two stoppers shown in Figure 24 were pur- 
chased at Luxor in 1936;2% and that with 
sealing Type YY, now in the Brooklyn 
Museum,” is from Tytus’ work in the 
“Palace of the King’ (see Fig. 1). 
Otherwise the sealings reproduced here 
are from the excavations of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art during the win- 
ters of 1910-20 and come from magazines 
and rubbish heaps widely distributed over 
the palace area.** Duplicates and addi- 
tional types occur among the fifty-three 
palace jar-sealings discovered by Daressy 
in 1888-897** and now in the Cairo 
Museum (Nos. 11424-76);*° and close 
parallels will be found among the numer- 
ous more or less contemporary sealings 
from Tell el Amarna.* Further compara- 


2° JNES, X, 35-56 and 82-111. 

*° Metropolitan Museum of Art, accession Nos. 
36.2.4-5. 

*: Unaccessioned. I am grateful to Mr. Cooney 
for permission to copy and publish this sealing. 

22 See above, n. 3. 

8 See above, n. 1. After having been recorded and 
photographed, these sealings, most of which are frag- 
mentary, were walled up in a tomb beneath the Mu- 
seum's expedition house at Thebes. 

4 Ann. Serv., IV, 168-69; X XVI, 12. See Lepsius, 
Denkmdaler, Text, ILI, 185, 224. 

%5 Quibell, Archaic Objects (Cat. gén. Mus. Caire, 
Nos. 11001-12000, 14001-—754), Nos. 11424-76, pp 
90-100, Pis. 16-18. 

* Amarna, p. 30, Pl. XXI; City J, pp. 161-64, PI. 
LV; City II, pp. 107-8, Pl. LVII; Pendlebury, JZ A, 
XVIII, 144; XIX, 117; XX, 135. 


tive material is provided by jar-sealings of 
the reigns of Hatshepsut and Thutmose 
III, of Amenhotep II and Thutmose IV, 
of Amenhotep III himself, and of 
Tut‘ankhamin, Sethy I, and Ramesses II 
from tombs, temples, and village sites at 
Thebes and elsewhere.*’ Seal impressions 
appear on the stoppers of amphorae 
shown in vintage scenes in decorated 
tombs of the New Kingdom at Thebes ;*** 
and in the tomb of Parennefer (No. 188)*** 
men are represented in the act of stamp- 
ing jar-stoppers with the big seals used for 
this purpose.?7° 

Gunn’s detailed description of the 


*7? Bruyére, Fouwilles Inst. fr. Caire, I1, 79; IV, 53- 
54; V, 110; VI, 111; VIII, 17-18; XVI, 343; Carter, 
Tomb of Tut.ankh. Amen, ILI, 148-49, Pl. L; Carter 
and Newberry, Tomb of Thoutmdésis IV (Cat. gén. Mus 
Caire, Nos. 46001-—529), No. 46159, p. 44, Fig. 40; 
Chassinat, Bull. Inst. fr. Caire, X, 165-67; Daressy, 
Fouilles de la Vallée des Rois (Cat. gén. Mus. Caire, 
Nos. 24001—990), Nos. 11494-—96 (a—c), pp. 277-79, Pl. 
XLVII; Kamal, Ann. Serv., X, 117 (jar-stoppers, not 
bricks); Lansing and Hayes, Bull. MMA, January, 
1937, Sec. II, pp. 30, 38-39, Fig. 39; Petrie, Qurnei, 
p. 13, Pl. XLVI; Quibell, Archaic Objects, p. 102, Nos 
11494—96, Pl. 18; Ramesseum, pp. 15-16, Pl. XI, Nos 
9-49; Randall-Maciver and Woolley, Buhen, p. 118, 
Pl. 43; Spiegelberg, ZAS, LVIII, 25-26, 36; Stein- 
dorff, Aniba, I1, 148-49; Weigall, Ann. Serv., VII, 135, 
No. 27. Photographs and drawings of the Hatshepsut 
jar-sealings from the tomb of Ramose and Hatnufer 
(Lansing and Hayes, loc. cit.) are on file in the Metro- 
politan Museum, as are also photographs of unpub- 
lished sealings of Hatshepsut from Deir el Bahri and 
the sealings from the tomb of Tut‘ankhamiin. 

*§ Davies, Tomb of Rekh-mi-R&, Pl. XLV; Tomb of 
Nakht, Pls. XXII, XXIII, XXVI; Tombs of Two Of 
ficials, p. 32, Pl. XXX; Tomb of Neferhotep, 1, 37, Pl 
XLVIII; Wreszinski, Atlas, I, Pls. 48 a, 178, 256, 
286, 355. See also Davies, Tomb of Rekh-mi-R&, PIs. 
XXI, XXIII, XXX, XXXIIT, XXXIV. 

** Davies, JE A, IX, 143, Pl. XXVIII, A and C. 

27° Examples of these seals, or stamps, in both lime 


stone and wood have been found at Thebes (Petrie, | 


Six Temples, p. 21, Pl. III, No. 23; Bruyére, Fouille 
..., WITT, 18), Amarna (City JI, 24, 50, PL 
XXXII, 5, 6): and elsewhere. See Petrie, Objects of 
Daily Use, p. 69, PI. LX. 
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Amarna jar-stoppers’” applies almost 
in its entirety to those from the palace of 
Amenhotep III. As at Deir el Medineh, 
however, the forms of the stoppers vary 
according to the nature of the contents of 
the jars*”*—or, perhaps, according to the 
localities which produced the various 
commodities. The stoppers of the wine 
and ale (srmt) jars are molded cylinders 
with flat tops and slightly sloping sides.*** 
They average 22—25 cm. in height, 15-16 
em. in diameter at the top, and 16—18 cm. 
in diameter where the base of the stopper 
joins the shoulder of the jar. The type is 
illustrated in Figure 24, though the two 
examples shown there happen to be not 
from wine or srmi jars but bear seal im- 
pressions of Types FF and GG, respec- 
tively. Stoppers of this form usually carry 
one or two seal impressions on their flat 
upper surfaces and two to four others dis- 
tributed evenly around the sides of the 
cylinders. After being stamped, many of 
the stoppers were whitewashed or painted 
blue with floral friezes or other ornamen- 
tal designs in green, red, yellow, and 
white. In some instances the cartouches of 
the king or the ovals containing the name 
and provenance of the commodity were 
not stamped but painted in yellow on the 
tops or sides of the stoppers (Types 
EEE-GGG).?"* 

The stoppers of the jars containing 
honey and ben oil (63k) are also cylindrical 
but differ from the wine-jar stoppers in 
having a rounded, or domed, top and 
little or no slope to the sides.** Those of 
the fat and meat jars are roughly spherical 


*! City I, pp. 161-64. See also Carter, loc. cit.; 
Bruyére, Fowilles .. . , Il, 79; XVI, 343; Lucas, Ma- 
terials (3d ed.), pp. 26—27. 

7? Bruyére, Fouilles..., 11, 79; IV, 53-54; V, 
110; VIII, 17; XVI, 343. 

3 Cf. City I, p. 161; Carter, op. cit., Pl. L; Spiegel- 
berg, loc. cit.; ete. 

**See Cairo 11424, 11429, 11433, 11438-39, 
1144145 (Quibell, Archaic Objects, Pls. 16-17). Simi- 
larly painted stoppers occur also at Amarna (Pendle- 
bury, JEA, XX, 135). 


in form and are not molded but shaped by 

hand. The single seal impressions which 

they carry on their curved upper surfaces 
were evidently applied with a rocking 

motion of the long stamps. The seal im- 

pression of Type PP occurs on a tall 

conical stopper, rounded at the top and 
curving in slightly at the base, its profile 
resembling that of the loaf-hieroglyph ().2% 

In Figures 25-29 the seal impressions, 

which range in size from 10.2 4 cm. 

(Type T) to 17.5 X 6 em. (Type HH), are 

reproduced at a scale of 1:3 and are ar- 

ranged by types according to the com- 
modities to which they refer—wine, ale, 
fat, meat, honey, oil, ete. This order, 
which follows that of the jar-labels tran- 

scribed above in Figures 4-16, facilitates a 

comparison of the two closely related 

classes of inscriptions and enables us the 
more easily to associate sealing and label 
types frum the same jars or series of jars. 

Unless otherwise specified in the notes 

which accompany the following transla- 

tions each sealing type is represented by a 

single example only: 

A. “Very good wine for the Sed-festival’’ 
(3 examples). 

B. “Offering-wine*”’ for the Sed-festival.”’ 

C. “Wine for the Sed-festivals’’ 
amples). 

D. “Wine for the Sed-festival’’ (2 ex- 
amples). Cf. Cairo 11450 (Quibell, 
Archaic Objects, P|. 17). 

E, F, G. “Wine of the Western River?’* of the 
House of ‘Nebma‘ré~(is-)the-Splendor- 
of-Aten.’’’?’* Cf. City IJ, Pl. LVII, F; 

275 See Bruyére, Fouilles .. . , VIII, 17, where this 
type of stopper is described as having the form of ‘‘a 
convex meniscus’’; Borchardt, Mitt. Deutsch. Or.- 

Geselisch., No. 52, p. 24, Fig. 7. Cf. Lansing and 

Hayes, op. cit., Fig. 39; Schiaparelli, Tomba intatta 


dell'architetto Cha, Figs. 137, 142; Davies, Tomb of 
Rekh-mi-R&, Pls. XX1, XXIII, LVI, 


2% Cf. Bruyé@re, Fowilles ..., IV, 54, Fig. 43. 


277 -Irp m*‘(w), “‘wine (for) offerings.’’ See above, 
JNES, X, 89 and n. 105. 


278 -Jirw imnty. See above, p. 89 and n. 93. 
279 Nb-mit-R*-Thn(w)-Jtn. This name is discussed 
above on pp. 97-98, n. 174, and below on pp. 178-79 


(2 ex- 
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Kamal, Ann. Serv., X, 117. As fre- 
quently in the palace sealings (Figs. 
30-33) and occasionally elsewhere**® 
the prenomen of Amenhotep III, here 
inclosed within the >Jtn-disk, is written 
with a monogram composed of the 


seated figure of the king vt (nb) 


holding the feather f (m3t) and sur- 


mounted by the sun’s disk © (R*). 

H. “Very good wine (of) the Western 
River (of) the people* of Lower 
Egypt” (3 examples). Cf. City 7, PI. 
LV, A, p. 162, and the parallels cited 
there. 

I. “Wine of the Western River’ (2 
examples). 

J, K. “(Wine of] Tjel.’’**? Cf. label Types 
51, 52, 74-76 (Figs. 6, 7); and Berlin 
7158 (Lepsius, Denkméler, Text, II, 
185). The latter is a jar-sealing from 
the palace bearing the legend ‘Wine of 
the Fortress.’ 

L. “Very good wine of the Oasis.’’*** Cf. 
label Types 19, 73 (Figs. 4, 7). 

M. “Wine of “r...of Bull-who-over- 
throws-the- Libyans-at-‘Beginning-of- 
Earth’ ’’ (2 examples). The elaborate 
epithet, written semi-pictographically, 
evidently refers to Amenhotep III, 
who not infrequently in his inscriptions 
is described as a conquering bull (e.g., 
Newberry, Scarabs, Pl. XXXI, 12; 


280See especially Erman, ZAS, XXIX, 125; 
XXXIV, 165; Aeg. Inschr. Berlin, I1, 40, No. 2293. 
This monogram, or rebus, occurs also in a brick stamp 
from Deir el Medineh (Bruyére, Fouilles ..., XVI, 
26); on a gold ring and a carnelian plaque in the 
Metropolitan Museum: accession Nos. 26.7.767 
(Amarna, Pl. XIV, 31) and 30.8.334; on a sealing from 
Buhen (Randall-Maciver and Woolley, Buhen, Pl. 43, 
No. 10903); and perhaps on a small sealing from the 
tomb of Tut‘ankhamiin (MMA neg. Nos. TAA 
1373-75). See also Gardiner in Tarkhan I and 
Memphis V, p. 33, n. 1, Pl. LX XIX; Sauneron and 
Yoyotte, Revue d’ Egyptologie, VII, 10, n. 1. 

28: Rhyt. See Gard., On., I, 100*-108*; II, 272*- 
73*. This sealing and Types VV and WW (Fig. 28) 
lend color to the view held by Gunn, Pirenne, and 
Scharff that ‘‘the Rekhéyet were originally the 
population of the Delta’ (Gard., On., II, 272*). On 
“Lower Egyptian wine” see Sethe, ZAS, XLIV, 19. 

282 Tirw. See above, J NES, X, 89 and n. 94. 


283 Whit. See above, p. 89 and n. 96. 


Pier, AJSL, XXIII, 91, No. 1349) or 
lion. Since the enemy trampled under 
the hoofs of the bull is clearly a Libyan, 
it is probable that Wp(t)-é refers here, 
as occasionally elsewhere, to the 
western or northwestern extremity of 
the Egyptian empire and that ‘Jr 
...’’ was the name of a wine-produc- 
ing locality or region in the western 
Delta. A reference to a_ perhaps 
imaginary subjugation of the Tehenu 
Libyans by Amenhotep III appears in 
line 29 of his black granite stela from 
the temple of Merneptah at Thebes 
(Petrie, Six Temples, Pl. XII; Breas- 
ted, Ancient Records, II, § 892). 

N. “Wine (of)... ‘Beginning-of-Earth.’” 

©. “Wine of the King’s Great Wife.’’ Cf. 
label Types 7 and 18 (Fig. 4). The 
queen referred to was presumably 
either Tiy or Sitamin. 

P. “Offering-wine of... .’’ Cf. Amarna, 
Pl. XXI, 7, 23; City 7, Pl. LV, AA and 
BB, p. 162; Randall-Maciver and 
Woolley, Buhen, Pl. 43, No. 10929. 

Q. “Wine for a happy return (?)** (of) 
Neb[ma‘ré], beloved of. . . .’"2* 

R. “Very good wine for tribute’’ (2 ex- 
amples). >Jnw is perhaps to be trans- 
lated “gifts’’ rather than “tribute’’ (see 
Gard., On., I, 181*). 

S. “Wine for tribute.”’ 

T. “Wine’’ (2 examples). 

U. “Ale**’ for tribute’’ (3 examples). 

V. “Ale (for) offerings’’*** (2 examples of 

each type). Cf. Cairo 11466. 

X. “Fresh fat for the Sed-festival.”’ Cf. 
label Types 120 ff. (Fig. 10) and Cairo 
11469. 

Y. “Fresh fat of the eattle-pen (?) (of) 
H[a‘ply.’’2** 

*¢ Gauthier, Dict. géog., I, 195; Gardiner, JE A, V, 

135; Maspero, ZAS, XXI, 66; Medinet Habu, Ul 


(“OIP,”” Vol. IX), Pl. 70; Edgerton and Wilson, 
Historical Records of Rams.s III, p. 62. 


285 Irp n hiy nfr. See above, p. 89 and n. 104 


- Cf. Cairo 11448 (Quibell, Archaic Objects, Pl. 


*8? Srmt. See above, p. 90. 

258 Srmt dbhw. See above, p. 90. 

28% Pr-gs (= gs-pr?) H<py. See Wb., V, 198, 2, 16; 
Budge, Dictionary, p. 813 A. Probably not associated 
with the town, Pr-H‘py (Gard., On., A 397). 
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. “Sweet fat.” Cf. label Types 150, 151, 


153. 

“Sweet ..?..’’ (2 examples). 
“Dressed meat®*’ for (the) Sed-festi- 
val.”’ Cf. label Types 155 ff. (Fig. 12) 
and Cairo 11476. 


“Honey for the Sed-festival.” 

“Honey of the Fortress’’*" (2 ex- 
amples). 

“Fresh ben oil? of the Fortress’ (3 
examples). : 


“Hdbt of the House of Amenhotep’’ (2 
examples) =Cairo 11424. Evidently a 
liquid, hdbt is probably to be equated 
with the Late Egyptian hdb (Wb., III, 
205, Belegst. 21), a beverage named to- 
gether with beer (hnkt) “in unklaren 
Zusammenhang.”’ 

“Mutton fat®® of the Abode (sf) 
brought (for) the festival’’=Cairo 
11471, 11474. Cf. Cairo 11457. 

“Very good mutton fat of ‘Splendor- 
of-Aten,’ rich in Sed-festivals.’’ Thn(w)- 
Tin and ‘8 hb(w)-sd are both common 
epithets of Amenhotep III (see pp. 
167, 179). 


. “Nebma‘ré, rich in Sed-festivals.”’ Cf. 


Bruyére, Fouilles . . . , IV, 53-54, Fig. 
43. 


. “Provisions (dfiw) (of) Nebma*{ré], 


beloved of... .”’ Cf. Cairo 11434. 


. “...dd (of) the House of the real 


King’s Son, Amenhotep.”’ The King’s 
Son, Amenhotep, referred to here was 
in all probability the future King 
Amenhotep IV before his elevation to 
the coregency, an event which is be- 
lieved to have taken place in or about 
Year 28 of Amenhotep III (see above, 
JNES, X, 37). The adjective mi, 
“real,’’ was presumably added to the 
title of the royal prince to distinguish 
him from the Viceroy of Nubia, who 
also bore the title “King’s Son.” 

“Good ..?.. (of) Nebma*{ré].”’ 


2% “Iwf dr. See above, p. 91. 
* Le, the Fortress of Tjel (see above, p. 89). 
* Bik. See above, p. 93. 


8 Sr. Wb., ILI, 462, 8. Less likely to be sr-goose 
(Wb., IV, 191-92). 
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MM. “Fat (of) the shop (w%) (in) the 
slaughter-court (shw) of the House of 
A[me]nhotep.” Cf. label Types 128, 
135, 136, 140, 160. 

“Fee. . i” 

OO. “Myrrh ([{‘jntyw). .. .” 

PP. “Pigment** of Kush(?).’’ The star fol- 
lowing k& is puzzling and disturbing 
but Kush seems a logical source for the 
Nubian pigment called sty. 

QQ. “...the Harim ([pr-jhnt ?), rich in 
property....”’ Cf. Bruyére, Fouilles 
..., VIII, 17 (left); Gardiner, Wil- 
bour Papyrus, II, 45. 

. “Amiin, rich in propferty] (?).”" Cf. 
City I, Pl. LV, SS, p. 163; Petrie, 
Objects of Daily Use, Pl. LX, No. 164. 

SS. “Renenutet, Lady of Food, Mistress 
of Nourishment: Good (wine ?).’’?® 
Gunn (City J, pp. 162-63) tentatively 
identifies the cobra-goddess appearing 
on sealings of this type as Wadjet; but 
the epithets are those of Renenutet, 
goddess of the harvest and patroness 
of the vintage.?” 

TT. “Horus, Lord of Mesen in Lower 
Egypt.’’ The Msn referred to was al- 
most certainly the well-known cult- 
center of Horus situated in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the fortress-city of 
Tjel in the northeast corner of the 
Delta (Gard., On., II, 203*; Gauthier, 
Dict. géog., III, 60). Wine seems to 
have been the principal export of this 
region (see above, JNES, X, 89), and 
it is probable that the present sealing 
is from a wine jar. 


2% Sty. See Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., sign-list, under 
D 19 and Aa 32; Devaud, Rec. trav.,. XX XIX, 22-24 
Sealed jars of sty appear among the Nubian tribute in 
the tomb of Rekhmiré* (Davies, Tom» of Rekh-mi-Ré&, 
Il, Pl. XVIII). 


2%» Of. Cairo 11453; City IJ, Pl. XXXII, 6; 
Bruyére, Fouwilles ..., VIII, 17-18; Petrie, Qurneh, 
Pl. 46, Nos. 15, 16; Objects of Daily Use, p. 69, Pl 
LX, Nos. 162-63; Aeg. Inschr. Berlin, I1, 522, No 
7391; and two jar-sealings from the tomb of Tut‘ankh! 
amiin (MMA neg. No. TAA 1278). 


2% Lanzone, Dizionario di mitologia egizia, pp. 472— 
77, Pils. CLXXXIX-CLXXXX; Steindorff, Aniba, 
II, 34, Pl. 18; Wb.,-I1, 437; Davies, Tomb of Ken- 
Amin, I, Pl. LXIV. See especially the vintage scenes 
in the Theban tombs cited in n. 268. 
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UU. This interesting sealing is perhaps to 
be read: “Bulti-fish (int) of Lower 
Egypt (mhw).”’ It was probably 
through his close association with 
Horus the Behdetite*®” that the god 
personifying Lower Egypt is shown 
standing above the symbol ({*}) of 
Horus’ adversary, the Ombite (Seth) .?** 
The export of bulti-fish from Lower 
Egypt is attested by Pap. Anastasi IV, 
15, 7 (Gardiner, Bibl. Aeg., VII, 52), 
where fish of this type, split and 
cleaned, are listed as a product of Tjel. 
The drying of fish for use as food is 
adequately dealt with by Klebs (Abdh;. 
Heidelberger Ak. Wiss., Abh. 9, p. 88); 
and a sealed amphora containing dried 
fish was found in the tomb of the 
architect, Kha‘, at Deir el Medineh 
(Schiaparelli, op. cit., pp. 159-60, Fig. 
142). 

VV. “All the people of Lower Egypt.”’ Cf. 
sealing Type H (Fig. 25); Berlin 7802- 
4 (Lepsius, Denkméiler, Text, I11, 224); 
Amarna, Pl. XXI, 36; and Quibell, 
Ramesseum, P|. XI, 18. 

WW. “All the people of Lower Egypt: Very 
good (wine ?).’’ Cf. sealing Type H 
and Quibell, Ramesseum, Pl. XI, 27, 
37. 

XX. “Wadjet, Lady of Lower Egypt.”’ This 
particular form of the familiar emblem 
—with the tail of the uraeus coiled 
around the central stalk of the clump of 
papyrus plants—is fairly common from 
the late Eighteenth Dynasty? down 
into Greco-Roman times*’® but does 
not, so far as I ean discover, occur be- 
fore the reign of Thutmose IV. 

YY. “Renenutet, Lady of Food: Good 
(wine ?).”’ The {*}-sign below the 
cobra would seem to be used here in 
place of its homonym ——, nb(t).* 


297 Gardiner, /EA, XXX, 26, Pl. III, 2. 
298 Cf. Amarna, Pl. XXI, 46; Gard., On., II, 70*. 


29° Lepsius, Denkmdler, III, Pl. 80 b, c; Gayet, 
Temple de Louxor, Pls. VIII, IX, XXX; Borchardt, 
Mitt. Deutsch. Or.-Gesellsch., No. 55, Pl. 5; Leibo- 
vitch, Ann. Serv., XLII, 94-100, Figs. 11-13. 


390° Kamal, Ann. Serv., IV, 233-34. 


ZZ. “God’s Offering(s) of A[mijn in the 
Temple (hwt) of Amin.’’ Cf. Weigall, 
Ann. Serv., VII, 135, No. 27; Quibell, 
Ramesseum, Pl. XI, 15. In the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty the htp-n¢r—the temple 
properties or glebe-lands***—of Amin 
included vineyards in the northeast 
Delta,**? whence this jar-sealing may 
have come (cf. Cairo 11435). Though 
the sealing was found in the forecourt 
of the palace’s temple of Amin (see 
above, JNES, X, Fig. 1 and pp. 36, 
85), here, as frequently, the expression 
hwt, “mansion,” has perhaps the 
broader meaning of “temple founda- 
tion.” 

AAA. “Lower Egypt (mhw)’’ (2 examples). 
See Sethe, ZAS, XLIV, 10 ff. 

BBB. The papyrus plants of “Lower Egypt” 
knotted together in a symmetrical and 
conventionalized design found also on 
later jar-sealings*** and with numerous 
variations on scarabs of the Twelfth to 
Eighteenth dynasties.*® 

CCC. Emblematic design composed of a 
gazelle (Gazella dorcas) standing up- 
right on its hind legs and resting its 
forefeet upon a tree or large plant of 
stylized and probably composite type 
(4 examples). This design, which in 
its more complete versions represents a 
pair of animals face to face on either 
side of the tree, occurs with some fre- 
quency on jar-sealings and other ob- 


2° Cf. sealing Type SS (Fig. 28); document seal- 
ings S 21, 123 (Figs. 31, 33); and Hall, Catalogue of 
... Searabs ... Brit. Mus., Nos. 1919-22. Wb., II, 
227, 232, records this substitution in the Greco-Roman 
Period. See, however, Gunn in City J, p. 163. 


se Wh., IIT, 185, Il; Kees, Kulturgeschichte, pp. 
44-45; Davies, Tomb of Puyemré, I, 81-82. 


%°3 Davies, op. cit., Pls. XXXI, XXXIII B. 
2° Quibell, Ramesseum, Pl. XI, 17. 


8% Petrie, Buttons and Design Scarabs, Pl. X; New- 
berry, Scarabs, Pl. XX; Ward, The Sacred Beetle, 
Pl. X 

°° The motif which is known throughout western 
Asia and in Egypt itself from the earliest times has 
been recently discussed in some detail by Keimer in 
Bull. Inst. d' Egypte, XXVIII, 126-31; by Leiboviteh 
in Ann. Serv., XLVIII, 245-58; and by Héléne 
Danthine in her two-volume work, Le Palmier-dattier 
et les arbres sacrés dans l'iconographie de I’ Asie occi- 
dentale ancienne (Paris, 1937). 
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jects from the palace®’ and is well 
represented at Tell el Amarna.** On 
the jar-sealings it is certainly intended 
as an indication of the source or type 
of the contents of the iars (probably 
wine) ; and the undoubte/ Asiatic asso- 
ciations of the motif** point either to 
Syro-Palestine or to the extreme north- 
eastern border region of Egypt as the 
source in question. The stoppers bear- 
ing this device are perhaps from thre 
jars of “Syrian wine” (irp n Hrw) 
contributed by the commandant of the 
fortress-city of Tjel (label Type 77). 

DDD. “Fat (of) the storeroom (t) of the 
House of the King... .’’ Cf. sealing 
Types X—Z and label Types 105 (var.) 
and 225. The only surviving seal im- 
pression of this type occurs on a mud 
brick from the palace structure. Its 
presence there is obviously due to a 
mistake on the part of the ancient 
brickmaker. That such a mistake 
could have been made indicates (a) 
that the seals used for stamping jar 
stoppers and those used for stamping 
bricks were so similar as to be easily 
confused one with the other; (b) that 
bricks and jar-stoppers were made in 
the same work areas, of the same ma- 
terial, and by the same groups of 
artisans; and (c) that some at least of 
the jars of animal fat found in the 
palace ruins were packed and sealed in 
or near the palace brick factory, that 
is, in the vicinity of Thebes itself. 

EEE. “‘Wine’’ (6 examples). 

FFF. “(Wine of Tjel.”’ Cf. sealing Types J 
and K (Fig. 25). 

GGG. “House of (King) Amenhotep.”’ See 
Fig. 24. Cf. Berlin 7802-4 (Lepsius, 
Denkméiler, Text, 111, 224). 


*? Cairo 11448, 11464, 11468 (Quibell, Archaic 
Objects, pp. 94, 97, 98, Pls. 17, 18); Winlock, Bull. 
MMA, VII, 184, 188, Fig. 1; Leibovitch, op. cit., p. 
246, Fig. 1. The tree (a date-palm ”) occurs alone on 
another of the palace jar-sealings in Cairo: No. 11456 
(Quibell, op. cit., Pl. 17); and frequently in tomb 
paintings of the Eighteenth Dynasty (e.g.. Davies, 
Tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré&, Pls. LX VIII, LXIX: Tomb of 
Ken-Amin, Pl. XIV). 

8 Amarna, Pils. XVI, 181 (see also 197-208), 
XXI, 58-59; City IJ, Pl. XLII, 5. 


**? See the references cited in n. 306 


Of the ninety palace jar-sealings re- 
corded above, thirty-seven (Types A-T, 
EEE, FFF) are certainly, and an addi- 
tional nineteen (Types 8S, TT, VV-CCC) 
are probably, from jars which had con- 
tained wine. This apparent ratio of fifty- 
six jars of wine as against thirty-four jars 
of all other types of commodities is con- 
tradicted by the much more dependable 
evidence of the 1,400 palace jar-labels, ac- 
cording to which the jars of wine con- 
stituted only about one-fifth of the total 
contributions and were outnumbered by 
both the ale jars and the meat jars (see 
Fig. 16). The fact that a far smaller per- 
centage of the fragile mud sealings have 
survived to the present day than is the 
ease with the fragments of inscribed 
pottery from the jars themselves does not, 
of course, explain the type discrepancies 
between the two classes of inscribed ma- 
terial; nor have we any evidence that the 
wine-jar stoppers were less exposed to 
destruction than any of the other types of 
sealings. It would seem, rather, that the 
stamped wine-jar sealings actually were 
far more numerous than those of any other 
type and that the use of inscribed sealings 
was a practice which was confined largely 
to jars containing wine. Reasons for this 
which suggest themselves are that wine 
not only was more valuable than other 
products but was normally transported 
over much greater distances and therefore 
required greater protection against being 
tampered with en route. This was par- 
ticularly true of the wine supplied to 
Amenhotep III’s palace at Thebes, most 
of which came from vineyards in the 
northern Delta. The palace’s meat supply, 
on the other hand, appears to have been 
prepared in the vicinity of Thebes itself; 
and for 375 inscribed meat jars we have 
recovered from the palace ruins only one 
stamped jar-stopper (Type BB). For the 
other commodities represented among the 
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jar-labels we have six ale-jar sealings 
(Types U-W) as against 298 labels; four 
sealings from jars of fat (Types X-—Z, 
MM, DDD) compared with 91 labels; 
and three sealings each (Types EE and 
CC, DD) for twenty-two and seven in- 
scribed jars of ben oil and honey, respec- 
tively. Conversely, the sealings preserve 
the names of five products for which no 
labels happen to have been found: hdbt- 
beverage (sealing Type FF), mutton fat 
(sr: Types GG, HH), myrrh (“ntyw: Type 
OO), sty-pigment (Type PP), and bulti- 
fish (int: Type UU). These we must add 
to our already extensive list of beverages, 
foodstuffs, and other goods supplied in 
bulk to the inmates of the palace. 

Additions made by the sealings to the 
roster of royal estates and other sources 
of supply given above on pages 96-97 of 
this volume of the Journal include the 
estate of the King’s Son, Amenhotep 
(Type KK), the estate (?) of the Inner 
Apartments, or royal Harim (Type QQ), 
the “‘pr-gs of Ha‘py”’ (Type Y), the temple 
properties (htp-ntr) of Amiin (Type ZZ), a 
locality named *Jr .. . apparently on the 
border of Libya (Type M), and the land 
of Kush (? Type PP), the last named 
being the only source south of Thebes 
mentioned in any of the extant palace jar- 
inscriptions.*"° The sealings with the 
image of the goddess Renenutet may well 
be from the Fayyum, a known but hither- 
to unlisted source of wine and many 
other products.*" Those referring in vari- 
ous ways to Lower Egypt, however, are 
probably from jars which contained the 
already copiously documented wine of 
the Western River (see Type H), and that 
bearing the name of Horus of Mesen is 
certainly from the neighborhood of the 
town of Tjel. 


2° See above, p. 103. An African source for the 
“myrrh” of sealing Type OO, however, seems likely. 

31! Baedeker, Egypt (1929), pp. Ixxviii, 202; Lucas, 
Materials, p. 29. 
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Aside from the names and epithets of 
the king (Types E-G, M, Q, HH—JJ, 
LL, MM, GGG), the title and name of 
the crown prince (Type KK), and the 
title of the queen (Type 0), references to 
individual persons, royal or private, do 
not occur on the jar sealings. 

Since in most cases they merely repeat 
small portions of the ink labels written on 
the shoulders of the jars, the inscriptions 
and designs stamped on the stoppers of 
the same jars may seem from our point of 
view somewhat superfluous. They had, 
however, functions of their own distinct 
from those of the labels and equally, if not 
more, important. The first of these func- 
tions, as already inferred, was to safe- 
guard the contents of the jars by making 
it impossible to open them without 
noticeably damaging elaborate and not 
easily reproduced marks of royal or of- 
ficial authority. A second function of the 
big hieroglyphic or pictographic seal im- 
pressions was to enable the contents of 
the jars to be determined at a glance by 
persons with insufficient leisure or in- 
sufficient knowledge to read the small 
hieratic texts written on their shoulders— 
an obvious boon to porters, kitchen help- 
ers, and other servants employed in the 
palace storerooms. Finally, the use of seals 
permitted the identities and/or origins of 
the contents of the jars to be inscribed on 
their exteriors with the utmost rapidity 
and clarity by men who need not neces- 
sarily have been able either to write or 
to read.” 


Ill. THE BRICK STAMPS 


Though similar in appearance, size, and 
style to the jar-sealings and produced by 
seals of the same type, the impressions 
stamped on the sun-dried mud bricks of 
the palace buildings (Figs. 24, 30) belong 


32 It was probably such a person who inadvertent- 
ly applied the fat-jar sealing of Type DDD to a mud 
brick. 
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to an entirely different class of inscription. 
Unlike most of the jar-seals, the brick 
stamps must have been made and used at 
Thebes itself, in brickyards in or near the 
palace area. Since their purpose was to 
establish the ownership and occasionally 
the nature of the structures into which 
the bricks were to be incorporated, their 
inscriptions are designations, not of 
source, but of destination, and therein 
lies their principal interest. 

Types I, II, and V, which are from the 
Palace of the King (see Fig. 1),*"* contain 
only Amenhotep III's throne-name, 
“Nebma‘ré,”’ and, in the first two in- 
stances, his personal name, ‘‘Amenhotep, 
Ruler of Thebes.’’ Types III and IV, how- 
ever, carry, in addition to the throne- 
name of the king, the name of Queen Tiy 
and, having been found in the ruins of 
the South Palace,*'* tend to strengthen 
the supposition (J NES, X, 35) that this 
building was Tiy’s own personal residence. 
In Types VI and VII the king’s name is 
followed by the phrase ‘‘in (or [of]) the 
House of Rejoicing (Pr-h‘y).’’ Since Type 
VI is from the Palace of the King and 
Type VII from the Middle Palace,* it is 
evident that the House of Rejoicing was 
not a single structure but a complex 
which included both of these buildings. 
The extent of this complex is indicated by 
Types VIII and IX, both of which are 
from the Temple of Amin at the northern 
end of the palace area.*"* Type LX, which 
reads ‘‘the Temple of Amin in the House 
of Rejoicing,’’ shows that Type VIII is to 


"8 Winlock, Bull. MMA, 1912, p. 186. 


** Winlock, loc. cit. ‘“The last period of construc- 
tion’’ referred to by Winlock was confined largely to 
the South Palace. A number of examples of this type 
were found also in the South Village. 


** Ibid. There is reason for believing that the 
Middle Palace was the residence of the king's eldest 
son and coregent, Amenhotep IV (see above, J NES, 
X, 35, 88). 


“ Lansing, Bull, MMA, March, 1918, Supple- 
ment, p. 8 


be read ‘‘Nebma‘ré in the Temple of 
Amin in the House of Rejoicing,’’ not 
**.. in the House of Rejoicing in the 
Temple of Amin,’ as the order of the 
groups might lead one to suppose. The 
fragmentary stamp of Type X was found 
in the ruins of what appears to have been 
a colonnaded festival hall on the north 
side of the temple courtyard (see above, 
p. 85) and is probably to be restored in 
part to read . . . [Abjwi-sd] <8 wr(t), “. . . 
very many [Sed-festival]s.’’*"” 

To these ten types of palace brick 
stamps is to be added another published 
by Lepsius (Denkmdiler, I11, Pl. 78 d) and 
described by him (Tezt, III, 185) as com- 
ing from ‘‘a little north”’ of “the south- 
western corner”’ of the palace site, ‘“‘oppo- 
site the church”’ (Deir el Maharib)—that 
is, from the vicinity of the Middle Palace. 
This stamp is similar to Type I, but the 
cartouches are without the plumes and 
have below them two large signs, the 
, *Thebes.”’** Ex- 
amples of Types III and VI** were also 
found by Lepsius (Pl. 78 ¢ and Tezt, p. 
185), the former ‘‘a good bit further south 
on the lake”’ (i.e., the Birket Habu), the 
latter ‘‘in the small (mounds) at the 
southwestern corner’ of the site (the 
West Villas ?). Bricks bearing impressicns 
of Type I were discovered by Tytus dur- 


second of which is 


*7 An expression found in the inscriptions of 
festival buildings at least as early as the Twelfth 
Dynasty (Bisson de la Roque, Fouilles Inst. fr. Caire, 
VIII, Pl. X; see also Lepsius, Denkmdler, U1, Pl 
74a; cf. Breasted, AJSL, XXIII, 51, Fig. 34). Note 
that the central plural stroke at the top of our frag- 
mentary stamp impression is evidently below the line 
of its mates, a fact which suggests the original presence 
above the strokes of a sign with a curved bottom, 
presumably “7. For the arrangement implied see 
jar-sealing Type C (Pig. 25). 

8 See also Berlin 1557-58, two stamped bricas 
picked up by Lepsius on the site of the mortuary 
temple of Ameahotep III at Kim el Hetan (Denk- 
mdler, Text, III, 147) 


=* The slight error made by Lepsius in his copy of 
this stamp is repeated by Gauthier in Livre des rots, 
II, 312, No. XXI; but is corrected by Sethe in 
Denkmdler, Text, 111, 185. 
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ing his excavations in the Palace of the 
King,®° and Daressy mentions finding 
bricks “‘stamped with the name of Ameno- 
phis III”’ in the ruins of the same build- 
ing.*" An example of Type I of unre- 
corded provenance is in the Berlin Mu- 
seum,**? where also are (or were) to be 
found most of the examples brought back 
by Lepsius. 

Differences of detail in the versions of 
Type I illustrated in the photograph of 
Figure 24 and the facsimile drawing of 
Figure 30 show that at least two, slightly 
different, seals were used in producing the 
many examples of this type of stamp 
found. According to Winlock’s field notes 
of 1910-11, this was also true of Types 
III, V, VI, and VIL. Lansing in his notes 
(1916-17) gives a hand copy of a variant 
of Type LX in which Pr-h‘y is written 


CT instead of © 


version of Figure 30. Other details worth 
noting are the corrections, made anciently 
on the stone or wooden seal, of the out- 
lines of the plumes surmounting the car- 
touches of Type II and the careful dif- 
ferentiation, in Types III and IV, be- 
tween the forms of the plumes above the 
cartouch« of the king and those above the 


cartouche of the queen. The latter ( I} ), 


worn as a headdress by Queen Tiy in most 
of her existing portraits,®* appear also on 
the head of her small figure inside the 
cartouches themselves. In Figure 30 the 
stamp impressions are reproduced at a 
scale of 1:3, the actual heights of the 
rectangular stamps ranging from 10.3 
(Type LV) to 13 em. (Type II) and their 
widths from 6.6 (Types I, II) to 8 em. 
ose ee Oh Re. 8. 


fi, as in the 


320 Preliminary Report . 

321 Ann. Serv., IV, 168. 

322 No. 1556. Aeg. Inschr. Berlin, I, 390. 

323 Borchardt, Der Portrdtkopf der Kénigin Teje, 
Figs. 13, 21, 24, 26, 29, 30, 33, 38, 39, and PI. 5; 
Carter, Ann. Serv., IV, 177, Pl. Il. Among the titles 
of Queen Mutemuya is hk?t k? Swty, ‘the female ruler 
(whose) two plumes are high"’ (Ann. Serv., VIII, 46). 
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(Type III); while the sizes of the oval 
stamps vary from 9.7 X 4.6 (Type V) to 
13.3 X 5.6 em. (Type IX). 

Each brick bears a single stamp on its 
broad upper side (Fig. 24), and a number 
carry also the footprints of dogs and goats 
which had run over them as they lay 
drying in rows in the open brickyards.*** 
The sand and gravel adhering to the bot- 
toms of the bricks is characteristic of the 
desert surface in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the palace buildings. The 
bricks maintain throughout a ratio of ap- 
proximately 3:1}: 1 between their lengths, 
widths, and thicknesses, but range in size 
from 28 X 14.5 X 9 em. to 39 X 18.5 X 12 
em., the average for all the palace struc- 
tures (including the South Village) being 
33 X 16 X 10 em. As a general rule the 
bricks from the later buildings tend to be 
somewhat larger than those from the 
earlier stages of construction. Thus, the 
brick size most frequently encountered in 
the Palace of the King (with stamp Type 
1) is 32 X 14.5 X 8 em.; while that found in 
the Temple of Amin (with stamp Type 
IX) is 38 X 18 X 12 em. A very similar 
range in brick sizes occurs at Tell el 
Amarna.*”* 

In addition to an interesting series of 
stamped bricks from the buildings of 
Akhenaten and Smenkhkaré at Amarna,™ 
there are scores of royal and private brick 
stamps of many different types from 
western Thebes and other sites dating 
from the reigns of Amenhotep I and his 
successors down through the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth dynasties and into Late 
Dynastic times.**? 


2 For descriptions of the material and method of 
manufacture of bricks of this type see Clarke and 
Engelbach, Ancient Egyptian Masonry, pp. 207 ff.; 
Lucas, Materials, pp. 62-63. 

25 City IJ, p. 98 and n. 1; Pendlebury, Tell el- 
Amarna, p. 65. 

3% City I, p. 164; Fairman, JEA, XXI, 137-89. 

227 Lepsius, Denkmdler, III, Pls. 4 b, 7 f, 25 bis h-k, 
26 3-6, 39 f-k, 62 e-f, 69 b; Text, III, 88, 126, 138-39, 
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IV. THE DOCUMENT SEALINGS 

In West Villa “B,”’ in the outbuildings 
of the Palace of the King, and in the 
southern rubbish mounds (Fig. 1) were 
found fragments of over eleven hundred 
small mud sealings from rolls of papyrus, 
each bearing one or more seal impressions 
of the types shown in Figures 31-33. All 
are from Winlock’s excavations during 


the seasons of 1910—11 and 1911—12*8 and. 


Tyres 
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number of examples of each type found. 
Where no parenthesis accompanies a type- 
number, the type is represented by one 
example only. In listing the provenances, 
I have retained the term ‘‘magazine’’ used 
by the Museum’s expedition to designate 
the rooms in which many of the sealings 
were found, though “ offices’’ or “archives”’ 
would seem to be more accurate descrip- 
tions of these chambers. 


PROVENANCE 


S$ 1 (3), 4, 6 (2), 8 (2), 9, 12, 17 (15), 18 (9), 19 (2), 23, 27, 29 (2), 30, 31, 
32, 33 (14), 34 (2), 36 (4), 37, 39, 40 (2), 41, 45 (6), 46, 47 (4), 50, 51, 
52, 54, 56 (2), 57 (4), 58, 59 (8), 60, 62 (2), 63, 65, 66 (2), 69 (3), 72 
(8), 74 (2), 76 (16), 77, 81 (7), 83 (2), 85 (2), 86, 87, 88 (2), 90, 91 (2), 
92, 93 (2), 95, 96 (2), 97, 100 (2), 104, 105 (3), 110, 111, 112, 115, 


124, 
8 113 (2) 


West Villa “B”’ 

West Villa “A’”’ 

. West Servants’ Houses 
Middle Palace 

Palace of the King, 
North Side 


$ 10, 14 (3), 15 (5), 17 (12), 25, 26 (4), 35 (9), 45, 58, 61, 64, 66 (2), 71, 
73 (630), 80 (18), 106, 107 (100), 108 (5), 109 (2), 114 (3), 119 (2), 


87 (6), 49 (2), 117, 118... 


$25 (3), 36 (2), 44, 68, 79, 120, 121 (2), 122 (2) 


$2, 3 (2), 5, 11 (2), 13, 16 (2), 17 (10), 24, 28 (2), 36 (3), 42, 43, 55, 56, 
62 (2), 67, 75, 78 (2), 94 (2), 98 (2), 102, 116 (3) 


are now included among the unaccessioned 
study material in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 

The list which follows gives the exact 
provenances of the 125 types of seal im- 
pressions and, in the parentheses, the 


13940, 250, 301, 308; Bruyére, Fouilles .. . , V, 110; 
VIII, 18; IX, 89; XIV, 26; XV, 18; XVI, 24-26; 
Northampton, Spiegelberg, and Newberry, Theban 
Necropolis, p. 40; Quibell, Ramesseum, p. 15, Pl. XI, 
1-8; Weigall, Ann. Serv., VII, 121, 128-29; Chassinat, 
Bull. Inst. fr. Caire, X, 167; Gauthier, Bull. Inst. fr. 
Caire, VI, 142; Anthes, Mitt. Deutsch. Inst. Kairo, 
XII, 15; (Capart 7], Chron. d’Eg., XI, 51; XII, 172; 
Pillet, Ann. Serv., XXII, 63. 
"8 Bull. MM A, 1912, pp. 184-89 


Palace of the King, 

West Magazine 

Palace of the King, 

East Magazine 

. Palace of the King, 
East Slope 


Southern Rubbish 
Mounds 


The sealings themselves were small oval 
mounds of refined Nile alluvium ranging 
in color from medium gray to black. They 
averaged 4.5 cm. in length, 3.2 cm. in 
width, and their rounded tops projected 
1.3-1.5 em. from the cylindrical surfaces 
of the papyrus rolls in precisely the manner 
represented in the familiar hieroglyph 
<*>. The clear imprint of the papyrus, 
with the fibers running longitudinally 
from end to end of the roll,®® appears on 

2° Before the papyri were rolled these were, of 


course, the vertical fibers on the backs, or versos, of 
the sheets. 
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the underside of each sealing, as do also 
the deeply imprinted marks of a stout, 
three-ply cord which had been wrapped 
four times around the middle of the roll 
and tied with a square knot under the 
center of the sealing. The rough edges of 
the sealings extended in many cases well 
down around the papyrus rolls, which 
appear to have been uniformly between 
2.5 and 3 cm. in diameter. 

The backs, or tops, of the sealings, 
when complete, carried, on the average, 
eight small seal impressions, crowded to- 
gether and frequently overlapping one 
another. In most instances all eight im- 
pressions appear to have been of one type, 
but it is not uncommon to find two, and 
occasionally as many as four, different 
types of impressions on the fragment of a 
single sealing.**° A number of the impres- 
sions were probably made by scarabs 
(S 2-6, 103, 125) or rectangular 


plaques (S 1, 9, 119)**"—perhaps of glazed 


steatite—but the vast majority were evi- 
dently produced by gold, silver, or bronze 
signet rings of the massive, fixed-bezel 
type developed during the Eighteenth 
Dynasty and common from the reign of 
Amenhotep III onward.*” This is indi- 
cated by the shapes of the impressions, 
which for the most part are long and 
perfectly symmetrical ovals, and by the 
elegance of the designs, the intricacy of 
the details, and the metallic clarity of the 
outlines of the forms. The very striking 
uniformity in style, quality, size, and 

33° Impressions occurring together on the same 
sealings are: S 3 and 49; 11 and 36; 11 and 102; 17, 33, 
and 76 (4 examples); 18 and 43; 18 and 62; 20 and 37; 
25 and 44; 29 and 49; 34 and 64; 42, 43, and 98; 68, 
79, 83, and 121; 70, 72, and 97; 120 and 121. 


41 It should be noted, however, that the metal 
signet rings of this period not infrequently have 
rectangular or scarab-shaped bezels also of metal 
(Williams, Gold and Silver Jewelry, pp. 89-92, Pi 
VIII, 25, 26; Vernier, Bijour et orfévreries (Cat. gén. 
Mus. Caire, Nos. 52001-53855), Nos. 52163, 52207; 
Newberry, Scarabs, p. 166, Pl. XXX, 16, 18; Hall, 
Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs, etc., in the British 
Museum, Nos. 2656, 2657). 
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shape displayed by the impressions and 
the absence from their inscriptions of all 
personal names save only that of the king 
further indicate that the rings which pro- 
duced them were standardized seals of 
royal authority issued by the pharaonie 
government for the use of its officials*” 
and that the documents sealed with these 
rings were of an official nature. 

In Figures 31-33 the seal impressions 
are reproduced at a scale of 4:3, or some- 
what over life-size. The largest impression 
(S33) measures in actuality 2.3 X 1.5¢m.; 
the smallest (S 125), 1.1 X 0.8 em. 

The first five impressions of our series, 
bearing the throne-names of Thutmose 
III (S 1, 2), Amenhotep II (S 3), and 
Thutmose IV (S 4, 5), are of well-known 
types, S 2 and 3 being paralleled almost 
exactly by scarabs in the British Museum 
and the Art Institute of Chicago, respec- 
tively.*** The papyri carrying these seal 
impressions were perhaps accounts sent 
in by the stewards of estates which had 
belonged to the deceased pharaohs and 
which were still operating under their 
names. ** 

With the exceptions of S 12 and 84 and 
the possible exceptions of S 32 and 93, all 
the next eighty-nine types of impressions 
(S 6-94, inclusive) contain Amenhotep 
III’s prenomen, “‘Nebma‘ré:,”’ written in 


332 Amarna, p. 28, Pl. XIV, 25-32; City J, Pl. XL 
City II, Pl. XLVI, 1; Pendlebury, Tell el-Amarna, 
pp. 144—45; Williams, op. cit., pp. 83-97, Pls. VIII-X 
Vernier, Bull. Inst. fr. Caire, VI, 187-89; Newberry, 
Scarabs, pp. 93-94, 167-68, Pl. XX XT, 15, 25, 30, 31, 
34: Carter, Tomb of Tut.ankh. Amen, I, 138, Pls. XXX, 
XLVII A; II, 127, 130, Pl. LXX XV; Schiifer, Agyr 
tische Goldschmeidearbeiten, pp. 50-53, Pl. 13, Nos. 75- 
84; Hall, op. cit., pp. 272-78; Mace, The Murch Col 
lection, pp. 16-17 (12 rings of Akhenaten in gold, 
electrum, bronze, and copper: MMA acc. Nos 
10.130.916—27); Winlock, Bull, MMA, XVII, 172, 
Fig. 2; Lansing. Ancient Egyptian Jewelry (““MMA Pie 
ture Book"’), Pl. 12; Bruyére, Fouilles ..., XIV, 105 

338 See Winlock, Bull. MMA, XVII, 172. 

234 Hall, op. cit., No. 757; Pier, AJSL, XXIII, , 
No. 1334. With S 1 and 4 we may compare Halls 
Nos. 994 and 33. 

338 See above, jar-labels 31, 32, 45 (Figs. 5, 6: 
JNES, X, 97 and n. 173. 
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a variety of ways, but chiefly with the 
monogram discussed above in connection 
with jar-sealings E and F (Fig. 25). The 
headdress worn by the seated figure of 
the king (the element nb in the name) is in 
most cases the royal wig-cover, h3t (see 
especially S 11), but occasionally this is 
replaced by the White Crown (S 20, 28, 
64), the Blue Crown (S 52), or the Double 
Crown (8 56, 80, 91). Even in this sportive 
writing of the name the complete figure of 
the goddess M3 sometimes takes the 
place of the feather held in the king’s 
hand (S 56, 59, 76); and in S 55 the 
feather is held, not by the king, but by the 
accompanying figure of the tutelary god 
(Ptah ?).*% An unusually interesting 
writing of Nb-m3t-R° appears in Type 8 
21, where the R<-element in the name has 
been expanded into a kneeling figure of 
the faleon-headed sun-god (doing double 
duty as the genius of ‘‘Millions-of-years”’) 
and the sign {} is used in place of 7.3%? 
Type 8 99 is probably also a writing of 
the king’s prenomen, the lion being read 
as nb, the feather as m3t, and the circle 
formed by the tail of the animal as R°. 

In 8 13-18 the name of the king is 
flanked by protective figures of familiar 
types***—crowned or winged uraei, hover- 
ing falcons and vultures, and standing 
falcons with “‘flails’’; and in S 19-88 
passim is preceded occasionally by the 
titles ‘King of Upper and Lower Egypt” 
(8 19, 27, 28, 59, 71) or ‘‘Good God’’ 
(S 29) and followed by a great variety of 
often elaborate epithets and good wishes. 
Among these may be noted “Ruler of 
Thebes’? (S 70, also S 12), “‘Lord of 

** An analogy to this is found in writings of the 
prenomen of King Hk}-m*t-R° stp-n-Imn (Ramesses 
IV) where the m?*t feather is held in the hand of the 


figure of the god Amiin (Christophe, Bull. Inst. fr. 
Caire, XLVIIT, 40, 42, 53, 54). 


"7 Of. Hall, op. cit., Nos. 1919-22; and above, jar- 
sealing YY (Fig. 29). 


"*See Hall, op. cit.. and Newberry, 
thaped Seals (Cat. Caire), passim. 


Scarab- 
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hundreds of thousands of years’’ (S 22; ef. 
S 21 and 57), ‘‘Preserved for (?) millions 
of years”’ (S 23), ‘‘Lord of Sed-festival(s)’’ 
(S 24-26, 59), ‘Hundreds of thousands of 
Sed-festivals’’ (S 72), ‘‘Lord of festivals”’ 
(S 27, 47), ‘‘Rich in festivals’? (S 28), 
“Rich in Sed-festivals in the House of 
Amin” (S 64), ‘‘Rich in favors’’ (S 25, 
26), “‘Rich in property”’ (S 76), “‘Stability 


. and well-being’ (S 20), ‘‘Stability and 


protection”’ (S 45), ‘‘(All) life and well- 
being’’ (S 48, 62, 84), ‘‘Life’’ (S 44, 70), 
“‘Splendor-of-Aten (S 30, 31) who shines 
(upon) every country” (S 30), ‘Great 
lion (S 35, 36), Lord of strength’’ (5S 36, 
37 ?), and ‘‘Adored by all the people’’ 
(S 88). S 33 apparently is to be read 
“Nebmatr® who floods Lower Egypt 
with his work(s)’’ and 8 34, ‘‘Nebma‘ré, 
the ichneumon*** (victorious) over (his) 
enemies.’’ These two sealings and some of 
the others are certainly to be classed with 
the ‘‘minor historical’ or ‘“‘semihistorical’”’ 
scarabs discussed by Wiedemann, Drio- 
ton, Keimer, and others.**° 

The commonest form of legend oc- 
curring in the document sealings is that 
in which the king is affiliated to, described 
as ‘‘beloved of,’’ or otherwise associated 
with a god or goddess (S 29, 38-58, 60-63, 
65-75, 77-96). The divinities referred to 
are: R& (S 29, 62, 73, 80, 85), Ré- 
Harakhte (S 58), Aten (S 30, 31), Seth 
(S 38, 93, 95), Anubis (S 39, 88, 89), 
Maret (S 40), On(uris) (S 41), Harshef 
(S 42, 80), That (S 43, 44, 65-67, 71-75), 


339 Strange as the identification of the victorious 
king with this animal may seem, the form clearly 
preserved on two examples of this seal impression is 
certainly that of an ichneumon, an otter, or a ratel, 
with every probability favoring the ichneumon. See 
Keimer, Etudes d’Egyptologie, Fasc. IV, pp. 1-14; 
Roeder, Egyptian Religion, IV, 1-48. 

4° Weidemann, PSBA, XXXIV, 252-59; Keimer, 
Ann. Serv., XXXIX, 112-20; Drioton, Egyptian 
Religion, I, 39-44. Cf. Petrie, Scarabs and Cylinders, 
Pls. XXXI-XXXII. None of the inscriptions seem, 
on the other hand, to be intentionally cryptographic 
like those dealt with by Drioton in Ann. Serv., XLIV, 
27-32, and Rowe in Chron. d'Ey., XVIII, 251 ff 
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Thodt, Lord of Shmin (8 46, 47), Horus 
(S 48-51, 60, 61, 69, 79, 81, 92), Horus, 
Lord of He-nesu (Hwt-nsw: 8 77, 78),°" 
Isis (S 61, 78), Amiin (S 52-54, 60, 65, 66, 
69, 70), Amen-Ré (S 67, 68, 75, 95, 96), 
Ptah (S 55, 73, 82-84), Khepri (S 56), 
Nekhbet (S 57),** Sobk-Ré (S 63), 
Wadjet (S 81, 94), a lion-god, “ Lord of 
Per-kheper (?)’’*** (S 86), Mat (S 87), 
Hathor (?) (S 87), ‘‘[the Lady of ?] Re- 
joicing’”’ = Hathor (S 91), and Neit (8 90). 
Possibly significant combinations of di- 
vinities include: Amin and Horus (8 60, 
69), Amin and Théit (S 65-67, 75), 
Amin and Ptah (S 82), Amin and Seth 
(S 95), Isis and Horus (S 61, 78), R®& and 
Harshef (S 80), and Mit and Hathor 
(S 87). In Type 8 73, 630 examples of 
which were found in the West Magazine of 
the Palace of the King, Ptah, Ré, and 
Thot appear together as patrons of the 
king. In addition to the groupings of gods 
within the individual impressions, the 
following combinations result from the 
juxtaposition of several different impres- 
sions on the same sealings (see above, n. 
330): Amin and Horus; Amin, Thot, and 
Khepri; Amen-Ré, Horus, Ptah, and 
Wadjet; Horus and R& (twice); and Ré, 
Thdt, Hathor, and Harshef. 

Following S 98, in which R& and either 
the queen or a goddess appear together 
in a papyrus barque,*** we find in § 100, 
101, and 103 the king represented as a 
lion (‘‘Lord of strength’’), as a sphinx 
holding a figure of the god Ré or the 


341 Modern KOm el Ahmar Sawaris, just south of 
Sharunah in Middle Egypt: Gard., On., A 387, Vol. 
II, pp. 99*, 106*-8*; Gauthier, Dict. géog., IV, 86. 
The earliest mention of H wt-nsw recorded by Gardiner 
and Gauthier occurs in a statue inscription of Horem- 
heb. 

*@ The identification is, of course, not certain; 
but the ‘¢/-crown appears to be worn by Nekhbet more 
often than by any other Egyptian goddess. See Lan- 
zone, Dizionario di mitologia egizia, pp. 1018-26, Pis 
CCCXLVIIL, CCCXLIX; Lepsius, Denkmdler, II, 
Pl. 80 c; Capart, Chron. d'Eg., XV, 30. 

343 Gauthier, Dict. géog., I1, 119-20 (?). 

344 Cf. Newberry, Timmins Collection, Pl. XV, 26. 
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goddess Ma‘et,*® and as a sphinx con- 
fronted by the symbol of “‘life’’ and ac- 
companied by the words ‘‘beloved of 
Atiim.’’** The winged female sphinx of 
S$ 102, shown adoring the heraldic plants 
of Lower Egypt, undoubtedly represents 
Queen Tiy, who appears in this form on 
several other monuments.** 

S 104-19 are apparently temple sealings 
and contain the names, figures, and epi- 
thets of divinities only, without mention 
of the king. In 8 104-6 the scarab beetle 
of the sun-god Khepri is seen flanked by 
uraei**’ or winged and trundling before it 
the sun’s disk. Amenhotep III’s devotion 
to Amen-Ré& is reflected by the number of 
sealings bearing the name of this god, who 
is described in 8 107, 108, and 111 as the 
‘‘Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt,” in 
S 112 as the “Lord of the sweet breath of 
life,”’ and in S 113 and 114 as the “Creator 
of Right.’’*** The second of the two seal- 
ings devoted to Ptah (S 116) may repre- 
sent the form of the god known as Hr» 
b8kf, “He who is under his moringa 
tree.’’®° Horus and Seth, each wearing 
the Double Crown, appear in a pair of 
sealings identical in size and design (8 117, 
118). The rectangular impression with the 
falcon-head of Montu (S 119) is of a well- 
known type.*! The motto-design of $ 121- 
23, though less common, occurs on a 
bronze signet ring of the reign of Amen- 
hotep III from Gurob.* 


46 Hall, op. cit., Nos. 1857-63; Newberry, Tim 
mins Coll., Pl. XVI, 13, 14. Cf. Leibovitch, Bull. Inst 
d’ Egypte, XXV, 258, Fig. 17. 

34 Newberry, Scarab-shaped Seals, Pl. VII, No 
36526; Petrie, IUahun, Kahun and Gurobd, Pl. XXIL 
78. These parallels show that the bent lines over the 
back of the sphinx are a degeneration of the sign 
yc in the name of the god Atim. 

347 Gardiner, JEA, III, 74, Pl. XI; Leiboviteh, 
op. cit., pp. 250 ff. Cf. Ann. Serv., XLII, 93-105. 

248 Newberry, Scarab-shaped Seals, Pl. VII, Nos 
36727, 37127; Timmins Coll., Pl. XXI, 9. 

149 Wb., Il, 173, Belegst. 16. 

38° Holmberg, The God Ptah, pp. 147-50. 

81 City IT, Pl. XXIX, 1; Hall, op. cit., No. 1878 

82 Petrie, Kahun, Gurob, and Hawara, p. 36, Pl 
XXIII, 77. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE PALACE oF AMENHOTEP III 


The sealing with the throne-name of 
Amenhotep IV, ‘“Neferkhepruré”’ (S 
124), and the fragmentary impression, 
S 97, with what may well be part of the 
same name, are both from West Villa 
“B.”’ The curious squatting figure (of the 
king ?) appearing in 8 97 and in seals 
and sealings of Amenhotep IV from other 
sites®* is found also in the somewhat 
puzzling inscription of Type 8 120. Here, 
as on a sandstone stela from Amada,** 
the king referred to simply as ‘“‘the Ruler”’ 
(hk3) would seem, again, to be Amenhotep 
IV. For the accompanying epithet (s3k 
tn ?) I ean devise no reasonable transla- 
tion. 

The last sealing of the series, with the 
name of Queen ‘Ankhesenamiin (S 125), is 
interesting as showing that at least as late 
as the reign of Tut*‘ankhamin official 
documents were still being sent to the 
Malkata palace. 

In some instances the geographic 
sources of the sealings can be surmised 
from the names of the divinities which 
they bear (e.g., Harshef of Herakleopolis; 
Thot, Lord of Shmin; Horus, Lord of 
He-nesu). In general, however, this type 
of evidence is too inconclusive to be of 
much value. By the late Eighteenth 
Dynascy most of the divinities named had 
temples in numerous, often widely sepa- 
rated, places; and the combinations noted 
above of two to four divine names on 
individual sealings are usually more con- 
fusing from a geographic point of view 
than they are helpful. 

On the other hand, the concentration 
in West Villa ‘‘B’”’ of more than half of all 
the types of document sealings found is 
certainly of considerable significance, for 


* Amarna, Pl. XIV, 32; City IJ, Pl. L, 274; Hall, 
op. cit., No. 2688; Petrie, Historical Scarabs, No. 1331. 


™* Gauthier, Ann. Serv., X, 122-23; Livre des rois, 
Il, 348, No. XIII 
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it points very strongly to this building’s 
having been the administrative center of 
the palace—and, hence, of the kingdom— 
in other words, the office of the southern 
vizier.» The similar great houses on 
either side of it (West Villas “A’’ and 
“C’’).we may tentatively identify as the 
offices of the vizier’s two most important 
collaborators, the Chief Treasurer and the 
King’s Chief Steward.* 


Here it seems desirable to pause for a 
moment from the task of recording the 
inscriptions recovered from the palace of 
Amenhotep III and attempt to clarify 
and correlate the various names associ- 
ated in these and contemporary inscrip- 
tions with the palace itself or with the 
area occupied by it. 

The stamped bricks show clearly that 
during one phase of its history the entire 
complex, from the Palace of the King on 
the south to the Temple of Amin on the 
north, was called Pr-h‘y, ‘‘the House of 
Rejoicing.”’ It is probable that this name 
was originally applied to a single building 
(the Palace of the King or the Middle 
Palace) and subsequently extended to in- 
clude the other and perhaps later struc- 
tures of the palace group. It would further 
appear that the use of Pr-h‘y as a name 
for the palace was confined to the last 
eight or nine years of the reign of Amen- 
hotep III. This is indicated by the facts 
that in the Palace of the King and in the 
Middle Palace the name occurs only on 
bricks from relatively late additions to 
these buildings ; that it occurs throughout 


8 On the office of the vizier as the clearinghouse 
and depository of all official documents see Drioton- 
Vandier, L’ Egypte, p. 443; Kees, Kulturgeschichte, p. 
189; Davies, Tomb of Rekh-mi-R&, pp. 88, 90, 91, 93; 
etc. 

6 See above, JNES, X, 35. Plans and photo- 
graphs of these buildings are available in the Metro- 
politan Museum, together with a file of fleld notes 
concerning them. 
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an entire building only in the Temple of 
Amin, which we have reason to suppose 
was constructed for the celebration of the 
king’s second Sed-festival in Regnal Year 
34 ;*’ and that its earliest datable appear- 
ance is in the inscriptions in the temple at 
Soleb and in the tomb of Kheruef at 
Thebes, in both cases in association with 
the celebration of the first Sed-festival in 
Year 30.**° The inference that the palace 
was renamed Pr-h‘y in honor of the first 
Heb-sed is a plausible one, though | 
strongly suspect that the Wdérterbuch’s 
definition of Pr-h°y as “‘the name of a 
building in which the celebration of the 
Hebsed took place’’™® is derived mainly 
from the Soleb and Kheruef reliefs and 
from Griffith’s interpretation of the Gayer 
Anderson relief.*° The fullest writing of 
the name known to me occurs on the base 
of an ebony statuette of Amenhotep III 
in the Brooklyn Museum, believed to 
have come originally from the palace it- 
self.*" Here the king’s name is followed 
by the epithets ‘‘Lord of food, Rich in 
provisions, and Lord of festivals in 


>—/) + 
‘atc. 

At Tell el Amarna Akhenaten’s “‘of- 
ficial’’ palace appears also to have been 
called Pr-hy, the name being applied as 
at Thebes to a group of buildings (Wbn- 
Iin, Weshi-Itn, ete.) each of which is 
described as being ‘‘in,’”’ or forming part 
of, the “House of Rejoicing of the Aten.’’*” 
The fact that the Pr-hy n p3 -Jtn was it- 


7 See above, p. 85. 

**8 See above, pp. 83-84 and nn. 55, 58, and 60. 
It is worth noting that the building shown in the 
Soleb and Kkeruef reliefs is in both cases called ‘h./ n 
Pr-h‘y, “his palace of the House of Rejoicing.”’ 

6° Wb., IT1, 40, Belegst. 7. I have been unable to 
locate the Middle Kingdom example of the name, the 
existence of which is implied by the notation ‘‘Seit 
MR.” 

0 JEA, V, 61-63, Pl. VITI. 

*) See above, p. 86 and n. 75. 

2? Fairman, JE A, XXI, 138. 
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self said to be “‘in the Temple of Aten” 
seems to contrast strongly with the sit- 
uation at Thebes, where the Pr-h‘y in- 
cluded a ‘“‘Temple of Amiin.”’ In the first 
instance, however, the ‘‘temple’’ in ques- 
tion was the principal “house,’’ or 
“estate’’ (pr), of the god at Akhetaten; in 
the second, merely a ‘‘mansion,’’ or 
“chapel’’ (hwt), of Amin built within the 
palace grounds for the celebration of the 
king’s second Sed-festival. Besides the 
official palace at Amarna a curious strue- 
ture added later in the reign of Akhenaten 
to the western end of the temple proper 
was also given the name Pr-h‘y, and both 
Pr-hy’s are mentioned in the king's 
boundary stelae.*** 

Another and apparently earlier name 
of the palace of Amenhotep III at 
Thebes was Pr-Nb-m3t-R-Thn(w)-ltn, 
“House of Nebma‘ré:-(is-)the-Splendor- 
of-Aten,’’** usually shortened by ellipsis 
to Pr-Thn(w)-Itn, “House of Splendor- 
of-Aten,’”’** or to simply Thn(w)-Jtn, 
“‘Splendor-of-Aten.’’** The element pr, 
‘house (of),’’ in one instance replaced by 
niwt, “town (of),’’*? was evidently not an 
essential part of the name of the palace 
137-38; Pendlebury, 
JEA, V, 62-68; 


For later occur 
op. cit., p. 110; 


“ Fairman, op. cit., pp. 
JEA, XIX, 114. See also Griffith, 
Gauthier, Dict. géog., III, 150-51. 
rences of the name see Gauthier, 
Daressy. Rec. trav., XIX, 22. 


%* Wolf, ZAS, LIX, 110-11; Gauthier, Dict. géog. 
II, 92. A variant of jar-label Type 54 (Fig. 6) gives the 
name as Pr-’Imn-htp-Thn(w)-Itn, “‘House of Amen 
hotep-(is-)the-Splendor-of-Aten.’’ In jar-label Type 
108 (Fig. 9) and in several labels too fragmentary te 
be classified the word Thnw in the name of the palace 


is written out in full: ls eC J. 


* Wolf, loc. cit.; Gauthier, op. cit., 11, 61; Legrain, 
IV, 145, Nos. 9, 11; X, 109; Amarna, PL 
XXI, 24 (read [J for OQ). 

“* Legrain, Ann. Serv., IV, 145, Nos. 12, 14; City 
IT, Pi. LVI F, LVIII 15; Kamal, Ann. Sere., X, 117. 
See also jar-label Types 21 and 108 (Figs. 5 and 9) 
and jar-sealing Type HH (Fig. 27). 


Ann. Serv., 


%7 Legrain, loc. cit., No. 10. Almost certainly nota 
name for the city of Thebes as suggested by Legrain, 
op. cit., p. 147; Rec. trar., XX VII, 184. 
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and in the jar-labels, where the name 
proper is determined by the sign C_), is 
certainly to be understood to mean the 
‘*Estate’’ (of the palace called) ‘“Nebma‘- 
ré<-(is-) the-Splendor-of-Aten.’’** —Al- 
though the phrase Thn(w)-/tn was pri- 
marily an epithet of Amenhotep III him- 
self,** its use in the texts which have 
come down to us is confined almost ex- 
clusively to designations of the palace, its 
personnel, and equipment. Inscriptions of 
the reign of Amenhotep ILI preserve the 
titles and names of a Guardian (s3wty) 
of Thn(w)-Iin” a Guardian of the 
Storeroom of Donations of Thn(w)-Jin,*” 
a Scribe of Thn(w)-Jtn,*” and a Steward 
of the Estate of Nb-m34-R°-T hn(w)-Jtn.47 
The king’s ship “Splendor-of-Aten,”’ we 
know, was attached to the service of the 
palace,*”* and the same must have been 
true of “the Regiment (p3 s3) of Nb-m3*t- 
R-Thn(w)-Jtn,’’*® presumably the palace 
guard. 


The ‘Lake Searabs’’ of Amenhotep II 
show that the ship just referred to had 
received its name by the beginning of 
Regnal Year 12 when the king ‘‘rowed”’ in 
it on the palace lake, or harbor;** and 
it was probably at this time or very short- 
ly before that the Palace of the King— 


“* Jar-label Types 9, 11, 21, 54, 55, 99, 108, 145 
(41 examples in all). See above, Figs. 4-6, 8, 9, 11. 
See also jar-sealing Types E-—F (Pig. 25) 

“* Gayet, Temple de Louror, p. 15. See also docu- 
ment sealings S 30, 31 (Fig. 31). 

7° Cairo 34055 (Lacau, Stéles du Nouvel Empire). 

**! Cairo 34087 (Lacau, op. cit.). For the transla- 
tion of the title see above, / NES, X, 99, n. 183. 

*? Caire 34068 (Lacau, op. cit.). 

'? Nefersekheru, the owner of Tomb 107 at 
Thebes. See Porter and Moss, Top. Bibi., I, 136; 
Hermann, Mitt. Deutsch. Inst. Kaire, VI, 38: Helck, 
Unters... XIV, 10 and n. 2; Wolf, loc. cit. 

See the “Lake Scarabs’ of Amenhotep III 
(Drioten, Ann. Serr., XLV, 89-91; ete.) and further 
on the ship and its personnel, Sive-Séderbergh, The 
Navy of the Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty, pp. 80, 81, 
n. 3: Wolf, loc. cit 

* Siive-Séderbergh, op. cit.. p. 81 and n. 3: Helck, 
op. cit., pp. 36-37; Wolf, loc. cit 
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the only building of the Malkata group 
then in existence—also was named T hn(w)- 
Itn. The name may have been confined 
to this particular structure throughout the 
entire reign, though the variant form, 
Niuwt-T hn(w)-Itn, “Town of Splendor-of- 
Aten,”’ suggests that it was extended to 
include the whole complex. We have no 
way of knowing whether ‘‘7hn(w)-Jin”’ 
was abandoned in Regnal Year 30 in favor 
of “‘Pr-hy’’ or whether the two names 
existed thenceforward side by side.*”’ 
Whatever usage may have prevailed at 
Thebes itself, it is certain that the palace 
estates in the Delta and elsewhere con- 
tinued to function under the name Pr- 
Nb-m34-R-Thn(w)-Iin as late as the 
fourteenth year of Akhenaten.*”* 

Unlike ‘‘Pr-hy,’’ the name Thn(w)-Jtn 
has not been found on any portion of the 
palace structure or in any inscription 
known to have been written within the 
palace area; and its association with the 
palace, though generally accepted by 
present-day scholars,*’* rests on no very 
concrete evidence. 

As late as the end of Regnal Year 11 
the site of the palace lake was called 
Dja‘rukha. Read either as D°r-wh3 or as 
Drw-h3wy, the name may be translated 
‘‘Searcher-of-the-Evening’’**’ or some- 
thing of the sort and refers presumably 

#6 See above, nn. 4, 87, 374. Though begun late in 
Year 11, the lake was not ready for use until “Month 
3 of Akhet, Day 16,"' the fourteenth day of Regnal 


Year 12. For Amenhotep III's accession date see 
Gardiner, JE A, XX X1, 27-28. 


#7? The concurrent use of two or more names for a 
large and important architectural complex (city, 
temple, pyramid, etc.), far from being exceptional, 
seems to have been a usual practice in dynastic Egypt. 


278 City 17, Pl. LVIII, No. 15 


*7* To the references cited in the preceding notes 
may be added Borchardt, Mitt. Deutsch. Or.-Gesellech., 
No. 57, p. 25; Doresse, Jour. Asiatique, CCX XXIII, 
192-06: and many others 


_ 38° Steindorff, ZAS, XXXIX, 62-65: Breasted, 
ZAS, XXXIX, 65-66; Gauthier, Diet. géog., VI, 112 
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to the location of the site on the extreme 
west of Thebes, close under the cliffs 
where the sun sets and the shadows of 
night first appear. Although Dja‘rukha is 
described as a “‘town,”’ or “habitation”’ 
(dmi), of Queen Tiy, there is nothing in- 
herent in the name itself which suggests 
the existence of a royal dwelling. We may 
suppose, therefore, that the name ante- 
dated the construction of Tiy’s villa (?) 
and the palace which developed out of it. 
The fact that in Year 11 the palace area 
was still being designated by this ancient 
name suggests that ‘‘Thn(w)-Jtn’’ had at 
that time not yet come into general usage, 
though portions of the palace itself must 
have already been in existence for several 
years.**! 

Immediately following the death of 
Amenhotep III the name of his palace ap- 
pears to have been changed by his son 
from Pr-h‘y to p3-Bhn-H‘y-m-3ht, “the 
Castle of ‘Rejoicer-on-the-Horizon,’ ”’ 
H-y-m3ht being a well-known epithet of 
the god Aten.**? It was in a Theban palace 
of that name, in any case, that Akhenaten 
was residing when he received the first of 
a series of letters written to him by King 
Tushratta of Mitanni;*** and its seems 
absurd to suppose that this palace was 
other than the great royal residence south 
of Medinet Habu, where Akhenaten had 
resided before his removal to Amarna and 
which he evidently occupied, however 
briefly, after the death of his father.*** 
The hieratic docket recording the receipt 
of the letter is dated to a regnal year of 
Akhenaten which ends with the numeral 
*« 2” and which is probably to be re- 


#81 See above, p. 88. See also Engelbach and 
Macaldin, Bull. Inst. d’ Egypte, XX, 59 


282 Sethe, Nachr. Gédttingen, 1921, p. 109; Gunn, 


JEA, IX, 174, 176. 
383 Knudtzon, Die el-A marna-Tafein, I, No. 27, 
pp. 229-41; Erman, ZAS, X XVII, 63. 


#84 See above, pp. 35, 37. 
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stored as ‘‘[1]2.’’*** Year 12 of Akhenaten 
(= Year 39 of Amenhotep III) was in all 
probability the date of the old king’s 
death,** and it was this event which 
must have been the occasion of Akhena- 
ten’s visit to Thebes—the only event im- 
portant enough to require his deserting 
Akhetaten for the detested purlieus of the 
ancient capital. 

Today the site of the palace, usually 
referred to by writers and travelers simply 
as ‘‘the Malkata,”’ is in actuality called 
‘‘el Malkat el Ba‘irat,’’ Ba‘irat being the 
rather unsavory modern village which lies 
about a kilometer to the northeast of the 
palace ruins.**? The form ‘“‘malkata’’ ap- 
parently resulted from the dropping-off 
of ‘‘Badrat’’ and the attachment of the 
definite article ‘‘el’’ (or ‘‘e’ ’’) which pre- 
ceded it as a spurious a-sound to the end 
of the word “‘malkat.”’ ‘‘ Malkat’’ itself is 
not a proper name but a generic expres- 
sion meaning ‘‘a place where things are 
picked up” or “‘sought for,’’*** and there 
are, naturally enough, a number of 
ancient sites in Egypt and elsewhere 
which are so named. Aside from the palace 
area, the “‘malkata’’ which concerns us 
most is the one which lies diagonally 
across the river, outside the northwest 
corner of the main temple inclosure at 
Karnak, objects from this site being not 
infrequently assigned by modern writers 


2% ‘Vor der Zwei diirfte ein Zehner stehn’’ (Erman, 
loc. cit.). 


6 See above, JNES, X, 37, 86-88, 99. The date 
of the hieratic docket on Tushratta's letter indicates 
that Amenhotep III died before ‘‘Month 1 of Proyet, 
Day .”.."’ in Year [1)2 of Akhenaten—thus, either 
at the end of his own 38th year or during the first 
three months of his 39th year on the throne (see 
above, pp. 37, 87, nn. 15, 86). 


387 T am indebted to Ambrose Lansing for this in- 
formation and for advice on the root meaning of the 
word malkat. 


388 Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, Book I, Part 7, 


p. 2670: ble. Cf. Robichon and Varille, Le Temple 
du scribe royale Amenhotep, p. 10 and n. 6. 
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to the malkata south of Medinet Habu. As 
recently as 1947, for example, Chévrier, 
working in the Karnak malkata, strength- 
ened the foundations of a group of large 
granite columns which he identified as 
belonging to a temple ‘‘of the New Em- 
pire,’’**® but which were described in the 
Chronique d’Egypte of the following year 
as “‘des vestiges de colonnes du palais 
d’Aménophis III.’’** More serious be- 
cause of the historical implications in- 
volved was Borchardt’s error in asserting 
that inscriptions mentioning a temple of 
the Aten at Hermonthis, discovered by 
Legrain*” in the malkata at Karnak, were 
found “beim Palast Amenophis’ III. 
siidlich von Medinet Habu.’’*” 


ADDENDA 


Some weeks after the foregoing article was 
submitted for publication J. D. 8. Pendle- 
bury’s City of Akhenaten, Part III (London, 
1951), made its long-awaited appearance; and 
through the courtesy of Mrs. Riefstahl and 
Mr. Cooney of the Brooklyn Museum I was 
enabled to study the Wilbour Library’s newly 
acquired copy of this important work. Far 
richer in inscribed material than the other 
portions of the site, the Central City at Tell el 
Amarna, with which the new volume is chiefly 
concerned, yielded during the seasons of 1931- 
36 two thousand jar-labels, four hundred jar- 
sealings, an interesting series of stamped 
bricks, and thirty-nine different types of small 
(document ?) sealings. To these are devoted 
twenty of the book’s one hundred and twelve 
plates and a long and extremely valuable 
chapter contributed by Professor H. W. Fair- 
man. 

In City II] (as the new volume will here- 
inafter be referred to), Fairman discusses (pp. 
152-60) the chronology of the Amarna Period 
and is inclined, on the basis of the available 

* Chévrier, Ann. Sere., XLVI, 157, Pl. XLVI. 

%” Chron. d’Eg., XXIII, 46. 

XXIII, 62, VI 


* Borchardt, Mitt. Deutsch. Or.-Gesellech., NO. 57, 
Pp. 26-27. 


*% Rec. trav., 
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evidence, to place Akhenaten’s elevation to the 
throne in Regnal Year 30 of Amenhotep III 
and to assign to the two kings a coregency of 
approximately nine years, making Amenhotep 
III’s last documented year (38) coincide with 
the ninth year of his son’s reign. If we accept 
this reconstruction, we must adjust by two 
years the equations given above on page 37 
of this volume of the Journal and referred to 
occasionally in the succeeding pages of the 
present articles. 

Among the ninety-nine wine-jar labels 
published in City JII (pp. 163-69, Pils. 
LXXXIV ff.) are a number of new parallels 
to our Nos. 1-89 (Figs. 4-8), including ex- 
amples listing irp n h3y(t) nfr(t) as in our Nos. 
2 and 4 (see above, p. 89, and City JI, p. 
163). In addition to the “House of Nebma‘ré*,”’ 
the “House of Tiy,”’ the “House of the 
Treasurer,” the “House of Amiin,”’ and the 
“Mansion of Nebma‘ré’’ (see above, J/NES, 
X, 96-97, c, h, 1, m, and o), we find mention 
in City IIT (p. 164, No. 16) of a “House of 
Nebma‘ré in the Barque’’ (Pr Nb-mi¢-R° m 
wi)—a name which not only suggests a 
restoration for our jar-label No. 1 (... Pr 
Nb-m3t-R° nty m p? [w2B ?]) but throws an 
interesting light on jar-sealing Types E and 
F (Fig. 25). Other sources of wine listed by 
Fairman (pp. 165-66) include the Western 
River, Tjel (T?rw), Memphis, Behbét el Hagar 
(Pr-hbyt), and “Beginning-of-Earth’’ (W p[t}- 
8B) (see above, JNES, X, 88-89 and 158). A 
series of labels from jars which had contained 
animal fat (<¢d) and meat (iwf dr) (City /1/, 
pp. 169-75) provides additional parallels to 
our Nos. 119-54 and 155-69 (Figs. 10-12, 
above) and includes meat of “oxen of Kush’”’ 
and “oxen of the South,’ meat of srt-geese 
(ef. our No. 179), and gnn (suet?), which may 
be the word appearing in two hieroglyphic 
labels from the palace mentioned above on 
page 95. We learn also from these labels that 
potted meat was occasionally prepared in the 
kn*, “ergastulum,”’’ as well as in the *h(y)t, 
which Fairman translates (I believe inaccu- 
rately) as “still-room.’’ As at Thebes, the 
chamberlains of the palace (imy-hnt) and the 
king’s scribes (si nsw) were prominent among 
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the donors of the meat jars, many of which, as 
Fairman points out (p. 170), were evidently 
packed at Amarna itself. Two jars of meat (p. 
174) were prepared for a ‘‘Festival of Eter- 


nity,” tJ s A) , Which is perhaps the 
proper reading of the much-obliterated feast 


name appearing in our meat-label No. 167. 
Among the “‘miscellaneous products”’ listed in 
the new Amarna jar-labels are (pp. 175-76): 
honey (bit) described as stf or gmgm, which 
Fairman translates, respectively, “liquid’’ and 
“‘viscous’’ (ef. Fig. 14, 205-9); bik-oil (ef. Fig. 
13, 183-96); nhh-oil (ef. Fig. 14, 200); “un- 
guent”’ (mrht; cf. Fig. 14, 202); incense (sntr; 
ef. Fig. 14, 210-14); “dates”’ (bnr; ef. Fig. 15, 
217, 218); and &Sbt (cf. Fig. 15, 224). Srmt 
(ale[?]; see above, JNES, X, 90) is listed in 
only two labels, in one as srmt dbhw, which 
Fairman does not translate (p. 175). A few 
of the persons mentioned in the palace jar- 
labels (see above, Figs. 17-22) may be re- 
ferred to also in the City /// inscriptions (pp. 
176-79), e.g., the King’s Seribe, Ahmose, and 
the vintners Nakhte and Hatiay. Such com- 
mon late Eighteenth Dynasty names as Any, 
Mey, Mahu, Nefermenu, and Huy oecur, 
naturally enough, in both groups of inserip- 
tions with, however, either different titles or no 
titles at all. 

In the fine series of jar-sealings published 
in City III (pp. 143-50, Pls. LXXXI- 
LXXXIII) are to be found exact or close 
parallels to our sealing Types E-G, O, P, VV, 
WW, YY, BBB, and CCC (Figs. 25-29); and 
in addition, impressions listing wine of the 
Mansion of Nebma*ré (No. 15), of Nebma‘ré 
in the Barque (Nos. 74-78), and of (Queen) 
Tiy (No. 17). Preeeding his translations of the 
impressions (pp. 147-50) Fairman discusses 
(pp. 143-46) the various types of jar-stoppers 
found (cylindrical, conical, and spherical) and 
describes and illustrates the painted decora- 
tion occurring on a number of examples. He 
follows Gunn (City J) in identifying the eobra 
appearing in some of the wine-jar sealings (cf. 
our Types SS and YY) as the goddess Wadjet 
(Edjé) of Lower Egypt, but he rejects Gunn's 
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translation of irp mw as “wine (for) offer- 
ings’’ and renders the expression as “genuine 
wine’’ (see also p. 163). There is, naturally, no 
duplication between the brick stamps found at 
Amarna (pp. 150-51, Pl. LXXXIII) and 
those from Thebes (Fig. 30) and very little 
similarity between the legends appearing in 
the small sealings from the two sites. With our 
sealing Types 8 97 and 120 (Fig. 33) we may, 
however, compare City II, Plate C, Nos. 11, 
27, and 28. 

To the referenees cited above in notes 362 
and 363 we must now add Fairman’s detailed 
diseussion in City J1I (pp. 193-97) of the 
Pr-hey at Amarna. On pages 199-200 he lists 
and comments briefly on the ‘‘buildings’’ con- 
nected with Amenophis III and his family 
mentioned in the Amarna inseriptions. These 
include: the House of Nebma‘ré:, the House of 
Nebma‘ré in the Barque, the Mansion of 
Nebma‘ré, the House of Thn-Jtn, the House 
of Tiy, and the House of (the Princess) Ba- 
ketaten. 

On page 172 Fairman refers to a series of 
as yet unpublished jar-labels from Deir el 
Medineh; and he cites (p. 163) a wine-jar label 
of Year 32 found, apparently with numerous 
others, by Robichon and Varille in the temple 
of Amen-hotep, the son of Hapu, at Kom el 
Hetan. The jar-labels and other inscriptions 
from this temple must be very closely related 
to those from the palace of Amen-hotep III, 
and Professor Cerny’s publication of them will 
undoubtedly add much of interest to the ma- 
terial discussed in the present series of articles. 

Through an oversight I have failed so far in 
these articles to refer to the important ma- 
terial and discussions contained in Professor 
Uvo Hélscher’s The Excavation of Medinet 
Habu, Volume II: The Temples of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty (“OIP,”’ Vol. LXI). In this publica- 
tion (see esp. p. 110) Hélscher makes a good 
ease for the existence of a great “Town of 
Amenhotep III’’ which extended southward 
from the king’s mortuary temple at Kom el 
Hetan and included, in addition to the whole 
of the palace area, groups of royal and private 
buildings in the vicinity of Medinet Habu (see 
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also Morgenland, Heft 24, pp. 37 ff.). Massive 
walls built of mud bricks bearing stamp im- 
pressions of our Type V (Fig. 30) were found 
both at Medinet Habu (Hélseher, p. 33) and 
at the eastern end of the temenos of the temple 
of Eye and Horemheb (Hdlscher, p. 69); and 
small brick dwellings at Medinet Habu and in 
the precinct of the Eye temple yielded vases, 
searabs, and faience rings with the names of 
Amenhotep IIT and Queen Tiy (pp. 46, 71, 83) 
and a wine-jar label dated to “Regnal Year 
32” (p. 83). Bricks from the palace of Amen- 
hotep III bearing a variant of our stamp- 
impression Type VI were re-used at Medinet 
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Habu in the time of Ramesses III (see 
Hdlscher, p. 7, Fig. 6 g, and Excavation of 
Medinet Habu, Ill, 54, n. 50). Jar-sealings of 
Horemheb (p. 109) and brick stamps of Eye 
(p. 80) were discovered in the temple of these 
kings; and in the foundation deposits of this 
temple were found seventy-five small inscribed 
pottery bowls (pp. 92-98, Pl. 55) exactly like 
those discussed above on page 103 of this 
volume of the Journal. 


[To be concluded) 
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TUPPU AND THE DATE OF HAMMURABI 


M. B. ROWTON 


ELDOM can the correct understanding 
of one single word have had such 
importance for our knowledge of 

history as is the case with tuppu, for on 
it to a large extent depends whether we 
date Hammurabi 1728-1686, or sixty- 
four years earlier. Since Egyptian chronol- 
ogy is fixed by the Sothic data for the 
Twelfth Dynasty,’ a wrong interpretation 
of the Babylonian evidence would yield a 
completely distorted picture for western 
Asia as a whole. Imagine only the sort of 
picture of our own times a scholar of the 
remote future would have whose compara- 
tive chronology was out by some sixty- 
four years. He might, for instance, have 
concluded that the Battle of Britain was 
fought when Russia was ruled by Czar 
Alexander IT. 

Landsberger’s recent contribution 
marks an important advance toward a 
complete solution of the tuppu problem.’ 
Our aim here is to examine more thorough- 
ly, and on a broader basis, the material 
discussed by him,‘ for Landsberger dealt 


! Before going to the Editor this article was read by 
Professor W. von Soden. He has contributed most 
valuable advice, particularly in respect of the two diffi- 
cult Assyrian letters ABL 462 and 716, and elsewhere 
as indicated. It will hardly be necessary to emphasize 
how grateful I am for the help of so distinguished a 
scholar. The manuscript was sent to the Editor in 
June 1950. 

2See most recently Wood, 
(1945), pp. 5f. 

* Landsberger, JNES, VIII (1949), 265f. For 
other discussions of tuppu cf. Landsberger, ZA, 
XXXIX (1930), 291; Oppenheim, RA, XXXIII 
(1936), 143 f.; Poebel, JN ES, I (1942), 296 f., 462 f., 
and II (1943), 61f.; 8S. Smith, AJA, XLIX (1945), 
18 f.; Goetze, JAOS, LXV (1945), 223 f.;: Rowton, 
Traq, VILL (1946), 98 f.; P. Van der Meer, The Ancient 
Chronology of Western Asia and Egypt (1947), pp. 9f. 

‘ Included are ten texts not mentioned by Lands- 
berger: TCL LX 70, UET IV 172 and 189, ABL 1216 
and 1236, ADD 68 ,NRV U 156 (for three further texts 
see Appendix). 
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with the subject only in the form of an 
“Excursus” within a much wider topic. 
Our opinion is that this is a problem suf- 
ficiently complex and _ sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant a much more detailed 
discussion. It is perhaps regrettable that, 
occupied as he is with vaster tasks, Lands- 
berger should not have been able to spare 
more time for it himself. Indeed, on read- 
ing his “Excursus,”’ one finds it difficult 
to avoid the impression that, had that 
fine scholar been able to devote to the 
problem his entire attention, it is not like- 
ly that the present article would have 
been necessary. As the matter stands, 
however, some of the conclusions he has 
reached are open to serious objection. 

In the king lists Landsberger assigns to 
the term tuppisu the completely inde- 
terminate meaning ‘for a time.’”® Yet he 
himself shows that with a time concept 
the suffix -Su originally, at any rate, had 
the value of a determinative, though in a 
few uncommon expressions it can be 
shown to have lost it. This means that, 
in the absence of any evidence to the con- 
trary, the presence of the suffix makes a 
determinate value more probable than an 
indeterminate one. And this probability 
is enhanced by the fact that the use of 
tuppu in the king lists almost certainly 
goes back far into the second millennium; 
and we shall see below that in the other 
older texts tuppu has a distinctly deter- 
minate value. 

The balance of probability is thus 
against an indeterminate value such as 
“for a time,” so that the deciding factor 


’ JNES, VIII, 268. 
* Ibid., p. 288. 
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must be whether an indeterminate mean- 
ing fits the context smoothly and without 
requiring difficult assumptions. Now, in 
order to preserve this indeterminate value 
for tuppiSu, Landsberger is forced to the 
following conclusion: the author of the 
king list disapproved of the two kings 
Ninurta-tukul-Assur and Mutakkil-Nus- 
ku, and, although he felt obliged to in- 
clude them in his list, he chose to mark 
his disapproval by not specifying the 
duration of their reigns, stating merely 
that they reigned tuppisu, i.e., “for a 
time.’’? To the present writer, at any rate, 
the plausibility of this assumption is not 
self-evident. 

Moreover, even if it were to be ac- 
cepted, this conclusion would only lead 
to other difficulties. The same expression 
is used to define the reigns of six earlier 
kings in the list. These include Adasi, and 
it would be impossible of course to sug- 
gest that the scribe wished to mark dis- 
approval of the founder of a dynasty 
which ruled Assyria for nearly a thousand 
years. Consequently, Landsberger had to 
allow a different motive in this case, 
namely, that here fuppu simply means 
that the seribe had no information con- 
cerning the duration of these six reigns. 
But such an explanation is hardly com- 
patible with the fact that, although for 
the thirty-two kings preceding Erisum I 
the scribe gives no figures, obviously be- 
cause he did not know the length of their 
reigns, yet not for a single one of these 
kings does he use the tuppu expression. 
We would therefore have to conclude, not 
only that the scribe was guilty of at- 
tempting to convey the same idea by two 
different methods (kings 1-32 as against 
42-47), but also that he used one and the 
Same expression to convey two different 
ideas (42-47 as against 84-85).° 

’ Tbid., pp. 268-69. 


* The numbers are those assigned to the Assyrian 
kings by Poebel in his article quoted in n. 3 above. 


In the circumstances it is difficult to 
avoid the impression that Landsberger 
approached this aspect of the problem 
already in the firm conviction that in the 
king lists tuppu can only denote an inde- 
terminate time concept. This is under- 
standable, for, when the term first at- 
tracted his attention some twenty years 
ago, Landsberger already then opted for 
an indeterminate value, e.g., “for a time, 
until further notice.’’® It is fairly certain, 
however, that this meaning is wrong. The 
phrase in question is thought to imply 
that the contract could be terminated at 
any moment at the request of either 
party.'® But surely there would have been 
no difficulty in giving clear expression to 
such intention, instead of using a phrase 
which, in its various forms could also 
mean, according to Landsberger: “‘for the 
customary period, within the necessary 
time, throughout the whole term of con- 
tract, for a time, for a while, within the 
last few days, in monthly portions.’ To 
use so ambiguous a term would be simply 
to invite litigation; indeed, the very fact 
that it was capable of so many meanings 
would effectively debar the phrase from 
use in a legal context. 

As for the origin of the term, Lands- 
berger suggests a derivation from tuppu, 
“writing tablet, contract.’ But the in- 
termediate stages are nowhere attested, 
and no precise explanation is given of the 
process whereby the term could have 
come to acquire the value of a time con- 
cept with such a disconcerting variety of 
meanings. Landsberger suggests that 
“contract”? came in time to be synony- 
mous with “term of contract.”’ But this 


* ZA, XXXIX, 291. 

1” Cf. JNES, VIII, 266 (group “‘g"’) 

"Cf. ibid., pp. 265 f. In the order in which they 
are quoted above the values are those which Lands- 


berger gives in groups: (h); (e) and (f); (i); (d) and 
(j); (a: ABL 462); (i: KAV 79) 


12 Ibid., pp. 271-72 
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ean hardly be said to meet the psycho- 
logical requirements of the problem, for 
the chief characteristic of the contracts 
containing the tuppu expression is that 
in the vast majority of them no exact 
term of contract is specified. 


I. THE “TUPPU’’-PHRASE 


Tuppu is found in the expression adi 
tuppi ana tuppi and in a group of expres- 
sions which are presumably simply vari- 
ants of the above one: adi tuppi tuppi 
(also arki tuppt tuppi), adi tuppi u tuppi, 
ana tuppi ana tuppi, tuppt ana tuppi, 
tuppi u tuppt, tuppt tuppi, adi tuppisu, 
and ina tuppisu.'* Landsberger has shown 
that in the latter two expressions the pro- 
nominal suffix can be virtually disre- 
garded for the purpose of translation and 
that in all these expressions tuppu repre- 
sents a plurale tantum.'* Moreover, any 
inherent difference of meaning that may 
have attached to any one of the various 
forms can have been little more than a 
matter of nuance."® For this reason, and 
at the risk of oversimplifying the prob- 
lem, no attempt will be made here to dis- 
tinguish between the above variants, and 
instead a common term will employed to 
cover all: ‘‘the tuppu-phrase.”’ 


Group A: Cyr. 64; NRVU 144; Nbn 475; 
NRVU 12; UET IV 189; ABL 462 
The first two texts are contracts. The 

exact term of contract is specified in each 

case, and the tuppu-phrase, as shown by 

Landsberger,'® clearly means “during the 


's For examples of these variant forms see, in the 
order in which they are given above: Nrgl 29. 5; 
NRVU 661, 1, ete. (VS IV 27); CT IV 44a; Dar 499, 
6; ABL 1216, rev. 4f.; Nbn 475, 2; NRVU 12, 3(V8 
V 21); Nbn 1030,3: NRVU 325.7 (VS IV 149). Other 
expressions with fuppu are: ina tuppimisu (AASOR, 
XVI. 6. 55f.): adi tuppi siga4 (TCL IX 70); and 
adi tuppi Satti in the astrological texts of Group C (iv) 
below 

“ Op. cit., pp. 265 and 270 


‘S Thus adi tuppi is interchangeable with adi (uppi 
ana tuppi; cf. Landsberger, op. cit., p. 266. 


16 Tbid., p. 267. 
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whole period, i.e., throughout the period 
im question, throughout the relevant 
period.”’ 

In Nbn 475 and NRVU 12 the meaning 
is “the whole time,” a colloquial use of 
the basie value ‘‘whole period.”’ And this, 
incidentally, is the nearest we shall get 
anywhere to an indeterminate value for 
the tuppu-phrase. It should be noted, 
however, that Nbn 475 is not a contract, 
whereas in NRVU 12 the phrase occurs in 
the introductory part of the contract. 
Now in the prelude to a legal document a 
slight measure of “‘poetic’’ licence is not 
unusual, even in modern times. Of course 
the meaning ‘‘the whole time’”’ is not to be 
taken literally, any more than our own 
use of the same expression is to be taken 
literally unless the context requires a 
literal interpretation. Thus in Nbn 475 
translate: hepi tuppi u tuppi, lit. ‘the 
break of the whole period’; in other 
words, ‘‘the break that has been present 
the whole time (i.e., a long time),”’ in 
contrast to hepi qdl@ia, “the break of 
my hand” =“the break I am responsible 
for.”’ Similarly in NRVU 12 the unfortu- 
nate U. states in the prelude to the con- 
tract proper: tuppi tuppi marsdku, “I 
have been ill the whole time (i.e., for a 
long time).”’ 

UET IV 189, 18-20: amméni tuppi u 
tuppi Am témka la asme, ‘“‘Why for the 
whole period, have I not heard news of 
you (yourself)?’’"'? The period in question 
is an interval of time self-evident to the 
writer and addressee, very probably the 
period during which the latter was absent 
on business. As for Am, in this context it 
can only be a determinative. As such it 
can be compared to the pronominal suffix 
-su, which is sometimes used to determine 


1? This text appears as No. 324 of Ebeling, Ver 
babylonische Briefe (cf. n. 49 below). Ebeling tran 
lates ‘“‘in letter after letter,"’ but for this translation 
the preposition ina would be indispensable (so Old 
Assyrian ituppi tuppim; cf. Landsberger, op. ci. BP 
271, n. §) 
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tuppu and other time concepts, as already 
mentioned above. If, as seems most prob- 
able, it is to be read a,, we have in it pre- 
sumably the Aramean definite article 4. 
This in turn has an interesting bearing on 
the vocalization of this particular form of 
the tuppu-phrase in Neo-Babylonian or 
Persian times, for we know that at that 
time vowel endings were virtually no 
longer pronounced, so that the vocaliza- 
tion here would be approximately tup u 
tup. Now the Aramean definite article 
could only have been applied to this 
phrase as a whole if it had already con- 
tracted to a single word, approximately 
tupptitup, in the above text tuppiituppd.'* 

ABL 462, 4f.: The tuppu-phrase has 
the form tuppi u tuppi aga. In this letter, 
as is often the case, the exact sense is 
obscured by the fact that we do not have 
the correspondence which preceded it (a 
letter from the king is mentioned in |. 4). 
But from the context it seems probable 
that the king had charged the writer with 
having used the rafts for his own purpose 
instead of sending them to the gad@ when 
he should have. The writer replies that he 
had sent them ‘“‘for the whole of the 
relevant period,”’ i.e., the period the king 
had in mind. The following translation is 
suggested: “*. . . And the gods of the lord 
of kings, my master, they know that I sent 
the rafts for the whole of the period in 
question for semullu wood to the gada; 
I swear it. Up to the present day they are 
still overdue. (But) the day they arrive 
they will not even stay overnight ; samullu 
wood, (every bit) as much as they can 
carry, I will send to the palace.’”"* 


‘SIn this late form pus-p: has become a semi- 
ideogram pvus.p1, the phonetical value of which in 
this expression is tup(p). In NRVU 156 (ef. Oppen- 
heim, RA, XXXIII, 149, n. 2) we have the phrase 
contracted to tuppatuppi (or perhaps (uppaftup; the 
first element actually written with a phonetical com- 
plement: pus.pm= [compare with batti u batti> 
battébatt:}). 


* It was Landsberger (op. cit., p. 266, Group ““d"’) 
who recognized that the text contains an oath formula. 


Group B: (i) NRVU 616, 627, and 668 ;*° 
Camb 88 
(ii) Nbk 207 and 346; NRVU 
661 
(iii) ABL 447, 716, and 1216." 

The basic meaning of the (uppu-phrase 
in this group is “proper period,’’ and 
eognately also ‘‘appropriate period.’’ The 
values ‘“‘whole’’ and “‘proper’’ are psycho- 
logically very closely related, since, for 
something to be in a “proper’’ state, it 
normally has to be “whole.” That this 
was certainly felt to be so by the Semitic 
peoples is shown by Akkadian Salmu, 
“complete, whole,”’ and at the same time 
“favorable, good, proper, healthy,” etc., 
and by Hebrew témim, ‘‘whole, proper,”’ 
the latter value surviving in the abstract 
concepts “truth, law, righteousness.” 

In (i) we have work contracts, and the 
tuppu-phrase denotes the period within 
which it is “proper” that the work should 
be executed. As pointed out by Lands- 
berger, the term of contract is consequent- 
ly inherent in the nature of the task.” 
The tuppu-phrase is intended to safeguard 
either party against unfair demands by 
the other. 

The texts of Group B (ii) concern the 
sale of slaves. Following Oppenheim and 
Landsberger,” the meaning of the tuppu- 
phrase is “customary period.’”’ This is 
simply a variant of ‘‘proper period,’’ since 
the proper period in this case is per se the 
customary period, if no precise interval 
is specified. 

(iii) These texts are not contracts but 
letters. The tuppu-phrase denotes a period 
of time which, for various reasons, was 

2 For two further texts belonging to B (i) see 
Appendix. 

*» All the texts of B (iii) are translated by L. Water- 
man, Royal Correspondence of the Assyrian Empire 


The tuppu-phrase in ABL 1216, rev. 4 f., was pointed 
out to me by Professor von Soden 


22 Op. cit., p. 266. 
2 RA, XXXIII, 146, and JNES, VIII, 266 
(Group “‘h’’), respectively 
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considered to be the appropriate one in 
the given circumstances. 

ABL 447, rev. 15f.: “S., P., B., these 
are the three who will execute the series 
within the appropriate time.’ 

ABL 716, rev. 11 f. In this passage the 
writer complains that one of the king’s 
officials, a certain Sarru-li-daru, had re- 
versed a court decision awarded to the 
writer already before 8. had come to 
office. The contention would seem to be 
that 8S. had no right to do this, as the 
court’s decision had been finalized al- 
ready before he acquired the authority to 
interfere. The tuppu-phrase is used to 
stress the fact that the matter had been 
settled “within the appropriate period,”’ 
i.e., without any undue delay having oc- 
curred to prolong the case into S.’s period 
of office. Translate: ‘“Then the king ap- 
pointed the sukkallu and the sartenu in the 
land, saying: ‘Give true decisions and 
justice in my land.’ (Now) within the ap- 


propriate period, (already) before 8S. was 
appointed to the city prefecture, the 
sartenu awarded me the court’s decision. 


.. . (But) when 8S. came to office he over- 
threw the decision the court had awarded 


me. 

ABL 1216, rev. 4 f. The text is too ex- 
tensively damaged for the meaning to be 
made out. But the matter under discus- 
sion concerns portents or omens of some 
sort, and it can at least be said that a 
meaning for the tuppu-phrase such as 
‘‘within an appropriate period of time”’ 
would fit the subject very well. 


(i) NRVU 156; Cyr 322; Dar 
499; Nrg 29; Nbn 500 and 
1030; BE VIII, 112; BRM 
1 69 and 78; NRVU 327; 
CT IV, 44a” 


Grove C: 


2 Cf. Landsberger, ibid., p. 266 (Group ‘‘e’’). 


* For one further text belonging to C (i) see 


Appendix 
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(ii) Camb 88; TMH II/TII 55 
and 103; BE VIII 98; 
NRVU 160, 325, and 327; 
ADD 68 (K 323 = AR 
112) 
(iii) KAV 79 
(iv) ACh. Ist Suppl. XXX 37; 
2d Suppl. XXIII 10, 20, 
and 30; LXX 11 and 29 
With the exception of the first two 
texts, a work contract and a money loan, 
Group C (i) concerns the lease of objects, 
mostly houses. To account for the mean- 
ing of the tuppu-phrase in this group we 
have to inquire whether there is any 
feature characteristic of lend-lease con- 
tracts which hitherto has not been satis- 
factorily accounted for and which might 
be accounted for by the tuppu-phrase. 
Now it so happens that, where this type 
of contract is concerned, there does exist 
a serious gap in our evidence, namely, the 
question of giving fair advance notice of 
intention to terminate the contract. This 
issue would naturally acquire particular 
importance in those contracts where no 
exact term is specified. Since it is precise- 
ly to that type of lend-lease contract that 
the tuppu-phrase is mostly confined, it 
seems a reasonable suggestion that the 
meaning of the phrase is simply ‘‘subject 
to (proper) advance notice.’’** 
A loan of money free of interest and 
with no clearly specified term of repay- 
ment is, from the strictly legal point of 


* It is the opinion of Koschaker and Landsberger 
that the tuppu-phrase in these contracts must in some 
way be connected with serving notice (cf. ZA, 
XXXIX, 291). Where the lease of houses is con- 
cerned, this meaning for the phrase is very obviously 
plausible. It is also capable of explaining a text such 
as Cyr 322 in which “until further notice they will 
make full repayment"’ does not make very good sense. 
In BRM I 69 and NRVU 156 the meaning “until 
further notice’’ has a distinct disadvantage to which 
our value is not subject; it would allow one of the 
contracting parties (in theory at least) to terminate 
the contract immediately after receiving the initial 
benefit (in the former rent, in the latter a good-will 
present to be followed apparently by a yearly salary). 
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view, simply money handed over for safe- 
keeping to the debtor; and in theory at 
least the latter can be called upon at any 
moment and without notice to restitute 
the full sum. Where interest was charged, 
and particularly where interest was col- 
lected in advance,”’ the position of the 
debtor would be stronger, the creditor 
having a genuinely strong claim only on 
the dates when interest was due. But, 
though modified, fundamentally the posi- 
tion remains unchanged. The creditor’s 
theoretical right to immediate repayment 
without prior notice is still effective, only 
it is restricted to certain dates. 

One has to bear in mind that there 
must have been good reason for these fair- 
ly frequent loans without term and often 
without interest. It cannot have been very 
safe in those days to keep idle money in 
one’s house for any length of time.** If 
therefore a man had temporarily no use 
for his money, it would be safer to intrust 
it to someone in whom he had confidence, 
and who would probably put it back into 
circulation without delay; in any case, the 
second party would then bear the risk. 
But this type of transaction, one of the 
origins of modern banking, involved for 
the debtor the risk that he might be 
called on to restitute the money at un- 
duly short notice. 

Where rent was paid in advance, the 
lessor would of course have no claim until 
the second instalment of rent was due, 
but on that date he would have the right 
to refuse further rent and terminate the 
contract, in theory without giving ad- 
vance notice of his intention to do so. 

* The common practice, for instance, in Middle 


Assyrian times; cf. P. Koschaker, Neue keilschriftliche 
Urkunden aus der El-Amarna-Zeit (1928), pp. 94f. 


* This in no way implies a state of internal in- 
security. Even today, if no such thing as a steel safe 
existed, a man would have little peace of mind if he 
had to keep a large sum of money in his house for 
any length of time (and similarly of course a relatively 
small sum in the case of a poor man.) 
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It goes without saying that this very 
important issue of fair notice in lend- 
lease contracts without term would to a 
very large extent have been regulated by 
custom. The obligation on the part of the 
creditor or lessor to give fair notice would 
be regarded as implicit, whether or not 
express provision was made for it in the 
contract. Nevertheless, it would certainly 
be wrong to assume that, because it was 
regarded as implicit, a factor so funda- 
mental to this type of contract would 
never be mentioned at all. For obvious 
psychological reasons a nervous debtor or 
lessor might sometimes insist that express 
provision be made in the contract. Oc- 
casionally there may even have been 
more solid reasons, for the legal situation 
is complicated here by the fact that the 
mitigating effect of custom runs counter 
to the basic legal proportions of the con- 
tract. 

In Group C (ii) the meaning of tuppu 
is basically ‘‘extra time’’ in the sense that 
the debtor is granted a respite, defer- 
ment, or prolongation to repay the debt. 
This meaning is closely related to the 
meaning “‘period of notice’’ in Group C 
(i). Both must have originated in connec- 
tion with the type of transaction discussed 
above, a loan without term or interest. 
And this in turn shows that the original 
meaning of the word tuppu for the whole 
of Group C is most likely to have been 
“‘end-bit (of a period of time).”’ 

The argument can perhaps be brought 
out most clearly and in the fewest words 
with the aid of a simple graph, illustrating 
the situation such as it has to be thought 
of in the early days of commerce and com- 
mercial contracts. 


tuppu = ittu 





ts ts 

The debt is contracted, or rather the 
deposit is made; at 4, the creditor having 
the right to immediate restitution at any 
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moment without prior notice. He de- 
mands restitution at fs, and frequently im- 
mediate repayment would follow. As often 
as not, however, the debtor would request 
and would be granted a short respite, in 
this case ff;. And this latter interval can 
be plausibly thought of as an “end-bit,” 
either added to the original period tt or 
else forming part of the whole period 415. 

In time the granting of a respite in this 
type of transaction would have become 
the general rule. And instead of first 
lodging his request for repayment and 
then negotiating a respite, the creditor 
would more frequently have combined 
both operations by simply granting a 
tuppu, “respite,”’ in advance; in other 
words, he would give advance notice of his 
intention to withdraw the money. And 
this value “‘advance notice’’ is precisely 
the meaning of the tuppu-phrase in 
Group C (i), which thus would share a 
common origin with the value “period of 
respite”’ in C (ii). 

After this development had taken 
place, if the creditor wished to be certain 
of immediate repayment, he would draw 
up a deposit contract of the magssartu type, 
whereas a tuppu-contract of the Cyr 322 
type would imply that he undertook to 
give advance notice of withdrawal. It is 
clear, however, that by Neo-Babylonian 
times this kind of tuppu-contract had be- 
come rare (so far Cyr 322 is the only 
known instance) but that the tuppu- 
phrase had preserved its meaning of “sub- 
ject to advance notice”’ in lease contracts. 
In loan contracts the tuppu-phrase de- 
notes one of two things. Either it means, 
as in BE VIII 93 and NRVU 160, that 
the debtor has obtained a loan free of 
interest up to a specified date, with the 
conditions for a possible fuppu, “‘respite,”’ 
stipulated in advance,”* or else, as in the 


*® Here and in the parase adi fuppi ana tuppi the 
preposition adi should be translated ‘‘up to, prior to,” 
elsewhere ‘‘during’’; cf. n. 44 below. 
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remaining texts of Group C (ii), the 
tuppu-contract is an entirely new contract 
drawn up after the debtor had asked for a 
respite, the original debt having been in 
most cases doubtless free of interest. Thus 
the connection between the meaning of 
the tuppu-phrase in C (i) and its meaning 
in C (ii) can most plausibly be explained 
on the assumption that a period of ad- 
vance notice was originally in itself al- 
ready ‘“‘a period of respite.”’ 

Very sound reasons existed, therefore, 
both commercial and legal, for making a 
sharp distinction between the basic 
period ¢,/2 and the tuppu “extra period,” 
ff;. For once the creditor had made his 
request for repayment and granted a 
tuppu, he had every right, if so he wished, 
to impose conditions for the duration of 
the tuppu. First and foremost, he could 
demand interest, either in money, kind, 
or service. Second, he might demand 
security.*° And, provided he was satisfied 
that the debtor was capable of meeting 
these obligations, the tuppu itself might 
be of indefinite duration, since the creditor 
would have made a sound and profitable 
investment. It is contracts of this type 
that we have in Group C (ii). 

In some of the contracts of C (i) and 
(ii) the meaning for the tuppu-phrase sug- 
gested by Landsberger, ‘‘until further 
notice,’’ is doubtless correct. But his is not 
the original meaning, nor does it apply in 
the majority of cases. We have here a 
perfectly normal development. In _ the 
earlier times a debtor or lessee could not 
be certain that he would receive fair ad- 
vance notice of termination, and in those 
days the tuppu-phrase (or its earlier 
equivalent ana ittiSu discussed below) 
would have had throughout the value “un- 
til (and inclusive of) a period of (fair) ad- 
vance notice.” But, as gradually it became 


** Both are present in NRVU 327, for instance 
(house as security, rent in lieu of interest), and ip 
ADD 68, discussed below. 
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the accepted practice to give reasonable 
notice, the elements ‘‘fair’’ and “‘advance”’ 
in the above phrase would tend to 
atrophy, with the result that the phrase 
would increasingly tend toward the 
emaciated value “until further notice.’’™ 

In the circumstances it is hardly sur- 
prising that it is sometimes admittedly 
difficult to say whether the phrase is used 
in its full original sense or in its later 
emaciated meaning. But, since the parties 
to the contract could only presume the 
emaciated sense if and when the point 
was covered by law or usage, the legal 
import of the phrase would be much the 
same in both cases. In the first case the 
law is emphasized; in the second its effec- 
tiveness is assumed. 

However, we can at least be reasonably 
certain that the meaning “‘until further 
notice” is not the original one, for in the 
great majority of leasetlend contracts 
with no specified term the tuppu-phrase is 
not used at all. This is perfectly under- 
standable, for as such contracts could 
not in any case be presumed perpetual, a 
phrase such as ‘“‘until further notice’’ was 
totally superfluous. If therefore this was 
the original meaning of the tuppu-phrase, 
we would have to assume that the scribes 
were in the habit of inserting into a cer- 
tain type of contract a cumbersome 
phrase which already at its inception was 
entirely unnecessary. And since the chief 
characteristic of Babylonian contracts is 
their extreme and even excessive economy 
of words, such an assumption could hard- 
ly be regarded as a plausible one. 

Of the texts in C (i) and (ii), only ADD 
68 has not been previously discussed in 
the present connection. It concerns a loan 
of silver and says of the debtor (Il. 6-11): 

* It is quite possible therefore that in some of the 
contracts of C (ii) there had been no previous loan free 
of interest. Whether there had been or not, the legal 


situation would be identical, the older contract being 
destroyed when the new one was made out. 


N. urdu&u ana separti sakin tuppiku 
eppaliu kimd tuppisu tadin ina time sa 
kaspa iddanniini urdusu uéessd, “N., his 
slave, is given as security. He will serve 
him satisfactorily (during) the tuppu; he 
has been given for so long as the tuppu 
(lasts). On the day he (the debtor) gives 
(back) the silver, he will take out his 
slave.’ Here, therefore, payment has 
been indefinitely deferred against security 
in the form of a slave and interest in the 
form of the slave’s work. The tuppu de- 
notes the period of respite. 

Although we cannot here go into the 
matter in detail, a brief digression seems 
justified on the subject of the expression 
ina/ane 1/ettisu, for in the light of what 
has been said above it seems highly prob- 
able that in the earlier times this phrase 
had much the same meaning as the tuppu- 
phrase had later. Until recently the 
general consensus was that the expression 
means approximately ‘‘until notice is 
served.’’** All objections would seem to 


* Very kindly collated by Mr. Gadd, Il. 8-9 read: 
tu p-pt-su ¢(KAL)-pa-al(rxvu)-du hi-ma-a tup-pi-bu ta(1d)- 
din. The writing is careless, with alternative readings 
possible as indicated above (the reading -a/ for ev was 
suggested by Professor von Soden: as preserved, the 
sign is closer in appearance to rv). With reference to 
a time interval, apd/u means to give satisfaction in the 
sense “to work satisfactorily’; ef. UM VII 101, 14 
(Ungnad, Zeitschrift f. vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, 
XXXVI, 277 f.) 

For kim4é tuppiéu one might be inclined to trans- 
late ‘‘instead of the (original) contract." I believe this 
would be wrong for the following reasons: (1) if the 
time concept tuppu was intended in 1. 8, but tuppu, 
““tablet,"’ in 1. 9, the latter would almost certainly have 
been written imu; (2) in these Assyrian contracts “‘in- 
stead”’ is kimu, him (cf. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and 
Documents, IV, 290); (3) the lengthening of the last 
syllable in skima renders an emphatic -ma distinctly 
plausible, the probability being that even in seventh 
century Assyrian the emphatic form of ki was kimd 
or kima. 

It is worth noting that Johns had considered (and 
rejected) the possibility that the same ftuppu is in- 
tended in these lines as in the expression adi fuppi u 
tuppi (ef. ibid., LIT, 107) 


** Originally Landsberger, ZA, XXXV, 32, n. 38. 
accepted in principle by David, MAOG, IV, 13f.; 
Lewy, MV AG, XX XIII, 50, n. “‘d’’; Kraus, Symbola« 
Koschaker, pp. 50 f. Landsberger restated his original 
opinion in MSL, I, 109f., but recently withdrew it 
(J NES, Vil, 288, n. 126 (discussed below)) 
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be met if we adopt for it the cognate 
values ‘‘subject to advance notice,”’ “‘term 
of respite,’ and ‘“‘within the specified 
term.’ The first two are identical in 
origin, as we found for the tuppu-phrase 
in Groups C (i) and (ii). Nor can it be 
regarded as improbable that the same ex- 
pression would yield also the third of the 
above values. For the tuppu-phrase also 
has it in Group A; and the etymology of 
i/ettu clearly shows that in its case such 
a meaning would be particularly plausible. 

As already suggested by others,** this 
is a verbal derivate “idtum from *wacddum 
(as stbtum from wasdbum). The root wd 
in modern Arabic has the meaning “to 
threaten (bad)’’ or “promise (good)’’ and 
therefore presumably had an originally 
neutral value “to state in advance’’; 
moreover, one of the root’s values in 
Arabic is ‘“‘to determine for someone the 
time (or place) of fulfilling his promise”’ 
(cf. Bélot). In its West Semitic form yd 
the meaning in Hebrew is “to set a term 
in advance” (II Sam. 20:5), in the Nifal 
“to fix (the time of) an appointment”’; 
whereas in Syriac it is used in this sense 
particularly with reference to contracts 
(ef. Gesenius). 

I would suggest therefore that itu 
originally denoted ‘‘a period of time de- 
termined in advance.” If a date was 
stipulated, ittu denoted the term of con- 
tract, for, after all, a term of contract is 
purely and simply ‘‘a period of time de- 
termined in advance.’’® If a date was not 
specified, ittu denoted ‘‘a period of time 
to be specified in advance,” i.e., ‘‘(a 
period of) advance notice.’’* 

Landsberger sees a major objection to 
his earlier interpretation of ina itfiSu in 
the text CT VI 40a (David, op. cit., No. 
13).*7 It is dated in the month of Mamia- 
tum and stipulates payment also in 


34 Most recently Kraus, op. cit., p. 56. 
* See particularly CT VI 40a discussed below. 


Mamiatum. But it is a general rule in 
contracts that, unless otherwise specified, 
if a month is mentioned, the next month 
of that name is intended, in this case the 
Mamiatum of the following year. The 
reason the duration of this particular con- 
tract is not given as ‘“‘one year’’ is simply 
that the wily tamkarum thereby gained 
some fifteen days (the last day of the 
month is of course intended). The rate of 
interest, ca. 163 per cent, shows beyond 
any reasonable doubt that a year is 
meant. Compare, for instance, the 20 
per cent interest in an Ur Li contract 
such as Ni 425 (Kraus, op. cit., p. 52), or 
the average for Old Babylonian times, 
approximately 16 per cent.** 

It follows that lines 8f. of the 
above text should be translated as fol- 
lows: “‘As the relevant advance term 
Mamiatum has been declared in respect 
of payment,”’ in other words: ‘‘As term of 
contract the (last day of next) Mamiatum 
is (hereby) stipulated in advance.’’** 

The second of Landsberger’s objections 
is that in data Nos. 2, 3, and 18, which 

* See how well these values fit the forms of the 
phrase listed in Ana IJttiéu 1, I, 1-16. And to take for 
lack of space only the texts more recently discussed: 
*“No. 18"’ (unpublished ; cf. Landsberger, J VES, VIII, 
288, n. 126): “1 oG.aNn.Nxa, under seal of the City, §. 
should give you. Upon fair advance notice pay him 10 
mana "; BIN TV 189, 1f. (David, op. cit., p. 13; 
Lewy, op. cit., p. 50; Kraus, op. cit., p. 57): “‘2] mana 
silver with L., A. and their partners as from the 
hamuStu of L. and I. Upon (fair) advance notice they 
will repay’’ (identical in form and brevity with the 
tuppu-contract Cyr 322); Lewy, op. cit., p. 65, IL. 5 f.: 
= If they do not repay (in the previously stated 
term) they will have to pay interest for the respite 
(50 per cent a year plus 6 sheep)"’; No. 19, TCL Il 
23, 37 f. (Landsherger, op. cit., p. 288, n. 126): “And 
you apart, after 2 years in (the event of) a respite you 
will pay him 10 segel per mana.” 

7 Cf. Scheil, RA, XII, 132f 


Cf. M. Schorr, Urkunden des Alt-Babylonischen 
Zivil- und Prozessrechts (1913), p. 66. The interest on 
loans is set at 20 per cent in CH (Fragment Col. | 
9-12) and in the Eshnunna Code (§ 21; A II 13-15; ef. 
Goetze, Sumer, IV, 77). 


* Here the advantage of using the expression ine 
ittiéu is that it implies full advance warning of com- 
plete termination of contract, so that apart from the 
date all else can be compressed into naddénii gabi. 
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concern the sale of tin by an intermedi- 
ary, there can hardly be question of an 
open credit. But if we are right in believ- 
ing that itiSu- and tuppu-contracts are 
virtually the same, then it would be pre- 
cisely when someone had no immediate 
use for his money and was glad to leave 
responsibility for its custody to someone 
in whom he had confidence that one 
would expect an iétisu-contract to arise.“ 
At least, although this would be by no 
means the only origin of such a contract, 
it would be a very typical one. And in 
this particular case, if the tin was in- 
trusted for sale to the intermediary, he 
presumably enjoyed the seller’s confi- 
dence. 

The texts of (iii), that is, KAV 79, and 
(iv) are included in Group C with some 
reserve. KAY 79 has been collated in Ber- 
lin® with the result that it confirms 
Landsberger’s reading wup.20.KAM, &a 
arhi ana 'TU Elilim, but also confirms the 
figure 6 in line 4 which he had suggested 
to amend to 8. As for the figure 7 in line 3, 
the bottom wedge is somewhat large, so 
that it would be just possible to read it 9. 
However, this emendation is not probable, 
and, as in any case it would not reconcile 
the discrepancy in the figures, there seems 
no alternative but to accept the figures as 
they stand. This being the case, it can be 
regarded as virtually certain that the 
scribe has made an error somewhere, so 
that the question becomes whether or not 
it is possible to explain this passage on the 
basis of a single and simple scribal error. 

I would suggest that in line 4 the scribe 
forgot the wedge for 10 before the figure 
6. In that case we have, after the (12) 
monthly portions of 7 ga ( = 84 qa) in line 
3, the statement in line 4: 1 anSu (= 100 
ga) 16 ga Sa tuppisu, 100 ga; 16 ga (are) 
of extra time,”’ i.e., ‘‘100 ga are available 


** See particularly n. 28 above. 
“ For this I am indebted to Dr. Kécher 


(for the purpose), leaving 16 ga over and 
beyond the period in question.”’ 

The exact meaning of adi tuppi Satti in 
the astrological texts of Group C (iv) is 
uncertain, hence likewise uncertain is 
their inclusion in Group C. However, it 
does seem possible to indicate where the 
balance of probability lies. It can hardly 
mean a calendrical year, for then the ele- 
ment (uppu would be entirely superflu- 
ous. It may perhaps mean a period the 
duration of which is one year; and then it 
would belong to Group A.” But as the 
term Sattu alone is commonly used for this 
concept, just as arhu is for an interval of 
one month, this solution seems likewise 
open to doubt. 

But, failing these two values, there 
seems to be only one other period of time 
connected with the year which tuppu 
could denote. The theoretical beginning 
of the Babylonian year was the spring 
equinox. But owing to the difference be- 
tween the lunar and the solar year, and 
the resultant intercalation, the actual 
New Year varied from a point some half a 
month before the equinox to a point the 
same distance after it. Thus the calendri- 
cal year would have in reiation to the theo- 
retical solar year an -“‘end-bit.”’ This 
portion, small in relation to the whole, 
could be thought of either as the bit by 
which the calendrical New Year fell short 
of the theoretical New Year or alterna- 
tively as the bit by which it exceeded 
the theoretical New Year.** And a glance 
at our graph ifo/; is enough to show how 
very close this notion is to the basic 
value “end-bit’’ which tuppu has in 
Group C. 

To revert to the (uppu-phrase, the 


* So Oppenheim, op. cit., p. 149; Landsberger, op 
cit., p. 266. 

** This would imply that in astrology special im- 
portance attached to the interval between the theo- 
retical New Year (spring equinox; cf. most recently 
Landsberger, op. cit., p. 254) and the actual New 
Year (1 Nisan) 
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meaning “subject to proper notice’’ is 
borne out not only by the context in 
which the phrase is found but also by the 
fact that it is capable of explaining the 
syntax of the phrase. The fullest form of 
the phrase is adi tuppi ana tuppi, and, if 
one of the meanings of the word tuppu was 
‘‘a (proper) period of notice,’’ then a 
statement such as, for instance, X adi 
tuppt ana tuppi ina biti ussab, means 
simply: “X has the right to live in the 
house up to the period of notice and for 
the period of notice.’’** 

This solution has therefore the follow- 
ing advantages: (a) it avoids the necessity 
of having to postulate that in some con- 
tracts the tuppu-phrase implies a purely 
arbitrary term of contract, in others not; 
(6) it explains the syntax of the tuppu- 
phrase; (c) it explains why the tuppu- 
phrase occurs only in a relatively small 
number of the lend-lease contracts; and 
(d) it removes the last shred of reason for 
assigning a purely indeterminate value 
to tuppisu in the king lists, and we have 
seen that in that context an indetermi- 
nate value is fraught with the gravest 
difficulties. 

The apparent disadvantage of our own 
solution is the lack of a readily discernible 
connection between the meanings for 
Groups A and B, i.e., “whole, proper 
period,”’ and the basic meaning for Group 
C, “end-bit (of a period of time).’’ To 


‘4 Adi/ana tuppi tuppi originally may well have 
meant “up to/to the end-bit of the end-bit,”’ i.e., 
“until the very last moment,’ “‘throughout the whole 
period.’ Ina tuppiéu would have meant ‘‘during the 
end-bit'’; so also adi tuppiéu unless, as in such texts as 
BE VIII 93 or NRVU 160, the context indicates that 
adi has preserved its original value ‘“‘up to, until, 
prior to.”" 

In this latter connection it is important to remem- 
ber that, unless otherwise specified, adi with reference 
to a time interval X means “‘until the end of X."’ 
This is an important point to bear in mind when 
discussing contracts, as we saw in the case of CT VI 
40a; it also explains how adi, originally ‘‘until,’’ came 
to acquire the secondary value ‘‘during."’ 
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solve this last difficulty we must turn to 
the second major aspect of our problem, 
the etymology of tuppu. 


II, THE ETYMOLOGY OF ““TUPPU”’ 


Before tuppu came to denote a time 
interval with certain specific qualifica- 
tions, it must obviously have had a more 
concrete meaning from which the later 
abstract meaning derives. And such a con- 
crete concept we have in the value ‘‘end- 
bit,’’ basic to the whole of Group C, 
which includes by far the greatest number 
of texts in which the expression occurs. 

Now, in which particular sphere of life 
is it most likely that this notion ‘‘end-bit”’ 
originated? The answer is to be found in 
the other basic value of the tuppu-phrase, 
‘“‘whole, proper period.’’ The sphere of 
activity in which the notions “whole” 
and “‘proper’’ are most nearly synony- 
mous is the sphere of measures; and it is, 
of course, within the sphere of commerce 
and administration that one would expect 
to find the origin of a phrase chiefly found 
in contracts and administrative docu- 
ments. A ‘“‘proper’’ measure of a given 
substance is usually a ‘“‘whole”’ measure, in 
the sense that, whatever the unit of 
measure employed, it is regarded as 
proper that a “fair, exact, whole, proper 
measure” should be served. And the 
qualifications which these terms embody 
are precisely those which were found to 
qualify the time interval defined by the 
(uppu-phrase in Groups A and B. Surely, 
then, within the sphere of commerce and 
administration it would be difficult to 
find a more plausible derivation for a term 
which came to mean a “whole, proper, 
fair, exact measure of time.” 

That we are on the right track is shown 
by the earliest known occurrence of 
tuppu. The Nuzi text, AASOR, XVI, 6, 
lines 55 f., is to be translated as follows: 
“Thus Kibiya: ‘Indeed no. I did not take 
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(a single) one of his sheep in that month. 
(Only) for the appropriate period did I 
take one sheep.’ ’’ The appropriate period 
is, of course, the period for which pay- 
ment of one sheep was properly due. And 
the syntax of the expression ina tuppi 
imisu becomes immediately clear when 
the literal meaning is read: ‘‘during the 
appropriate measure of time.”’ 

But how could a phrase containing a 
concrete concept such as “end-bit” have 
come to denote ‘‘a whole, proper meas- 
ure’? There would seem to be only one 
conceivable manner in which this could 
have happened, namely, if within the 
sphere of measures the “end-bit’’ denoted 
the small portion necessary to bring the 
measure to its fullest content and thereby 
achieve a “‘whole, proper measure’’; or 
alternatively the small bit in excess of the 
full measure the removal of which reduced 
the measure to its “exact, proper’’ quan- 
tity. In other words, precisely the type of 
concept which seems to underlie the 
phrase adi tuppi Satti in Group C (iv). 

Now it so happens that the above 
meaning is one of the basic values of the 
root {pp in Arabic.“ The various forms 
tafaf, tifaf, tufaf, and tufafe mean “that 
which is necessary to make a measure 
full, the quantity sufficing for the filling 
of the measure called; of the vessel to its 
uppermost parts; or what remains in it 
after the wiping-off of the head thereof; 
the quantity that rises above the top after 
the filling thereof, the quantity sufficing 
for the filling thereof; the quantity nearly 
sufficing for the filling thereof, the quan- 
tity that falls short of the filling thereof; 
the quantity that is above the measure; 
the quantity that falls short of filling the 
vessel; a vessel in which the measuring 
(or thing measured) has reached its up- 
permost parts; a full vessel.”’ Similarly 


“Of. E. W. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, pp. 
1857 f. For a derivative of tuppu from this root see 
already S. Smith, AJA, XLIX, 19, n. 126. 
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in the verbal form of the root we have: ‘‘to 
make the contents of the measure reach to 
its uppermost parts, to take what is above 
the measure.”’ It will be seen that the 
basic motive throughout is that of adding 
or subtracting the “end-bit’’ to the con- 
tents of the measure with the object of 
bringing the measure to its exact and 
proper content. Thus the fundamental 
notions are “whole, proper, and end-bit,”’ 
and these are precisely the values we had 
ascertained for Akkadian tuppu. 

It is possible that the term in Arabic 
belongs to the adjectival root {tafif, 
“little, incomplete,’ tuppu meaning orig- 
inally “the incompleteness,” with a sec- 
ondary transition from an abstract to a 
concrete meaning ‘‘the portion represent - 
ing the incompleteness.’’ Transitions such 
as this, from abstract to concrete, are 
common in Akkadian, and an adjectival 
origin would easily explain the pursu form 
of tuppu. 

On the other hand, this solution has 
serious disadvantages. It would imply, 
first, that a root meaning “incomplete”’ 
acquired a secondary meaning which was 
the exact opposite of its original one, 
namely, “full to the edge.”’ It would also 
mean that we would have to divorce 
completely the nominal forms of the root 
tpp quoted above from the principle 
meaning of the verb taff in Arabic ‘‘to be 
close, to come close.”’ 

In the circumstances it seems prefer- 
able to derive our own fuppu and the 
verb (aff from the noun taff/daff, which in 
the form taff has the meaning “edge, 
limit, margin, fringe’ and in both forms 
the meaning “side of a thing.”’ This is 
fully compatible with the meaning of the 
noun in Arabic, since “to be close to X, 
to come close to X,”’ can be plausibly de- 
rived from ‘‘to be at the side of X, to 
come to the side of X.”’ As for tuppu, it 
would be satisfactorily explained as ‘‘the 
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edge portion, the portion at the limit, the 
marginal portion,’ within the sphere of 
measurements the ‘‘end-bit.”’ And it is in- 
deed quite the normal thing in Semitic 
for concepts such as “‘edge, limit, border’’ 
to have not only the literal, abstract 
meaning of the word but also the more 
tangible, cognate meaning “‘the area at 
the edge limit, border.’’** In this latter 
sense the basic value of tuppu is ‘“‘end- 
bit.”’ Nor is there any difficulty with the 
pursu form which tuppu is found to have 
in Akkadian. For if tuppu originally 
meant ‘‘end, side,’ then it is an ‘Urno- 
men,’’ and as such it can have the form 
pursu as well as parsu.*” 

From the fact that the verb in Arabic 
came to acquire among others the mean- 
ing ‘‘to make the contents of a measure 
reach to its uppermost parts,’’ we may 


infer that tuppu was used at least very 
frequently, in connection with measures 
of capacity, to denote the last bit needed 


to fill the measure.*® The above-men- 
tioned verbal value in Arabic must then 
derive from some such notion as is 
rendered in colloquial English by the 
phrase ‘“‘to top the measure.’’ Especially 
interesting in this connection are two new 
occurrences of the tuppu-phrase,*’ the 
first in which the term does not have the 
value of a time concept. However, as the 
form of the phrase is an entirely new one, 


“E g., ita, kisurru, mesru, paétu. Similarly in Eng- 
lish the ‘‘end of a stick’’ can mean the ‘‘end-bit"’ of a 
stick, and the ‘“‘end of a reign’’ may denote the latter 
part of a king's reign. For Hebrew cf. E. Koenig, 
Worterbuch: qdsth, ‘‘Endpunkt,"’ qdsah, *‘Endpartie.”’ 

‘*? The verbal form of the root in Arabic is thus 
secondary. Though rare, denominations are well at- 
tested already in Old Babylonian; e.g.. mahdrum, 
originally ‘‘to go or come to the front/before,"’ from 
mahrum, “‘front’’; bdtum, “to spend the night,’’ from 
bitum, “‘house’’; gatédrum, “‘to smoke,"’ from qutrum, 
“smoke"; sumiam from misum, “‘night,”’ ete. (On 
Sumésim cf. Landsberger, ZA, XLI, 229.) 

‘8 So also in late Hebrew. Thus fépap means ‘‘to 
fill the measure” (cf. J. Levy, Wérterbuch), whereas 
tépép is the ‘‘end-bit”’ of a town, i.e., “suburb” (B. 
Krupnik and A. M. Silberman, A Dictionary of the 
Talmud, the Midrash and the Targum, I (London, 
1927], 352). 
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ana tuppi sisi, the translation suggested 
below is put forward with all due reserve. 

The original meaning of ana tuppi 
Sasi would have been ‘‘to give out (i.e., 
to issue rations, etc.) to the top-bit of 
the measure,”’ and this in turn led to the 
colloquial value “to top the measure.” 
Translate UET IV 172, 15-18: tabatika 
ana tuppi Sisu u Sin ana muhhika nu- 
salli, ‘‘top the measure of your kindnesses, 
and we shall pray to Sin for you’’ (lit. 
‘give out your kindnesses to the top-bit 
of the measure’); TCL IX 70, 7-10: 
dullu &a tépusd ina muhhi Bélet-Sa-Uruk u 
Nand tab enna ana tuppi Sisé, “The 
work you have (hitherto) done is pleasing 
to the Lady of Uruk and to Nana. Now 
then, top the measure!”’ (i.e., ‘Now then, 
for a final effort!’’).*° 

These two data are so important that 
a brief digression is necessary to sub- 
stantiate the value “to give out, to issue,” 
which has been adopted in them for Misi. 
Examples are given below from O.B. (I), 
M.B. (IL), and N.B. (II), of which those 
for (II) I owe to Professor von Soden. 

(1) CT 29, 6b (Ungnad, BB, No. 95), 
20-22: apputtum bilat eqliya sist, “Please! 
issue my crop!”’ (to the slave in question); 


* I learned of these two data from Professor von 
Soden. They were brought to light by E. Ebeling, 
TCL LX 70 appearing as No. 296 in his Neubaby- 
lonische Briefe aus Uruk, UET IV 172 as No. 308 in 
Neubabylonische Briefe (“*Abh. d. Bay. Akad. d. Wiss., 
Phil.-Hist. K1., N.F.,’" Heft 30 [1949}). Ebeling trans- 
lates ‘‘until the end (of the year)."’ 


6° Already after this article was finished Professor 
von Soden spotted a further instance of adi fuppi 
Sasa in ABL 1236. The text is unfortunately in poor 
condition, and both style and spelling are inferior. 
In |. 10 we have: (abati#!-4-ni a-na tup(!)-pa ul nu- 
Se(!)-gi (-Se omitted by Waterman; Harper gives only 
half the sign, without shading). I would translate: 
‘‘We did not top the measure of our kindnesses"’; and, 
if this is correct, the phrase must here have an ironical 
import such as: ‘‘We did not exactly exceed ourselves 
in kindness.”’ 

A slightly different interpretation of this phrase 
would be to give Sasa the meaning ‘‘to give out (of 
one’s self)’’ and to tuppu the meaning “‘last bit," cog- 
nate with ‘‘end-bit."" The phrase would then mean 
approximately ‘“‘to give of one's self, of one's kind- 
nesses, etc., to the utmost.”’ 
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CT Il 29 (Ungnad, BB, No. 237), 27: u 
seam tustési, ““And (now), you have issued 
the corn”’ (in lieu of a subordinate clause, 
“After you have done with issuing the 
corn, ...’’); TCL XXII 129, 10-12: awil 
Malgiya bilat kaspim udsésisunisimma, 
“The ruler of Malgi gave out to them 15 
talents of silver.’”’ (II) BE XIV 124, 5-8: 
naphar 11 ma-na 5 Sigil erd Sa bit kunkuki 
sa ékal kussi Siisd, ‘‘Issue a total of 11 
mana 5 Seqgel bronze, (property) of the 
seal-house of the winter palace!’’; BE XV 
50, 1-6: 3 (GuR) 2 (p1) 3 bar kund&a siita 
rabita kunuk ékalli usessamma ana In- 
nannt tnandin, “3 gur, 2 pi, 3 bar of 
emmer in large sifu-units, he will issue 
under seal of the palace and give to In- 
nanni.*’ (111) CT XXII 48, 19:5? udésu 
lusésa, “let them issue his equipment’; 
GCCI II 397, 2-4: udi harrdni sa ana 
Spiya taskunu Sa la meSénu tultésdni,** 
“The equipment for the journey, that 
which you had set (aside) for my feet, you 
have issued without sandal-laces.’’** 

To sum up, the basic meanings of the 
“Urnomen”’ tuppu were “end, end-bit ;* 

* For this text cf. H. Torezyner, Altbabylonische 
Tempelrechnungen, p. 98. 


* This text and the following one appear as Nos. 
48 and 257, respectively, in Ebeling’s Neubabylonische 
Briefe 

* Tultégdni is in the plural because the reference 
is both to the addressee and to a certain Baniya men- 
tioned in the following line, presumably the employee 
who made the actual issue. Ebeling transliterates tu- 
ul-te-3i(')-ir('). 

* This meaning of asa must be a very ancient one 
in Semitic, for the Hifil of the verb has preserved clear 
traces of it in West Semitic as well. So Amarna Ca- 
naanite, EA 82, 28-30: wiiirmi eleppa ana méat 
larimiita u figaka kaspa lubddi e’tu Sddunu, “‘Send 
ship(?) to the land of Yarimuta, and by means of 
them I will deliver silver (ard) clothing to you." 
Either ‘‘send ship’ stands for “‘send by sea,"’ or the 
plural determinative has been forgotten, or most 
probably perhaps, the writer though speaking of the 
ship is thinking of its crew. Osa stands for Canaanite 
‘op? < CaugP; ef. Albright and Moran (following 
Ebeling), JCS, II, 247, n. 21; for e&tu ef. ibid., n. 22. 

Similarly in Hebrew. For instance, I Kings 10:29: 
“And likewise they handled the export to all the kings 
of the Hittites and all the kings of Aram’’ (literally 
“through their hands they made delivery’); in Ezra 
1:8 we have the meaning ‘‘to issue, to release (equip- 
ment)’; in Deut. 14:28, “‘to give out."’ 
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side, surface of a side.’’ From its original 
meaning “‘end-bit”’ tuppu came to denote 
“the end-bit of a period of time,” and we 
shall see below that this original value is 
most closely preserved in the king lists. 
Second, under the influence of its use in 
the sphere of measuring, tuppu came to 
denote not merely the “‘end-Lit’’ but the 
“‘proper end-bit’’ of a period of time. This 
is the basic meaning in the lend-lease con- 
tracts of Group C, in the specific sense of 
“‘a proper period of notice.’’ The medium 
through which the influence of measuring 
made itself felt is to be found in Groups A 
and B. Here a phrase such as adi/ana 
tuppi tuppi must have meant originally 
“up to the topmost top-bit of the meas- 
ure,’’ which came to mean, with reference 
to time, ‘‘for a whole, a completely exact, a 
proper measure of time.’’®* 


mi. “tuppu’’ IN THE KING LISTS 


In the Khorsabad list the scribe ex- 
pressly states, with regard to a number of 
the earlier kings for whom no figures are 
given and for whom the expression (uppisu 
is not used, that eponym lists were not 
available. It is impossible to see why he 
should have made this remark, if it was 
not to justify the absence of the figures. 
Figures are also lacking for certain of the 
later kings, but for them the expression 
tuppisu is used, whereas the statement is 
not made that eponym lists were unavail- 
able. The conclusion follows that eponym 
lists, though available for the period 
covered by the reigns of these later kings, 
did not indicate the duration of those 
reigns for which the expression tuppisu 
is used. And this in turn makes it extreme- 

% Cf. Goetze, JAOS, LXV, 226: tuppu, “‘termina- 
tion.” 


‘¢In Groups A and B the tuppu-phrase no longer 
therefore refers to the “‘end-bit’’ of a period of time 
but to the period of time itself, just as in English the 
word ‘‘term’’ can mean either the end of a period of 
time or the period of time itself (e.g., “‘term of office, 
term of contract, school term,"’ etc.). 
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ly probable that in the king lists use of 
tuppisu is in some way connected with 
the fact that the relevant king never held 
eponym office.*’ 

I had previously suggested that tuppu 
in the king lists meant ‘(eponym)- 
period,”’ in which case “tuppisu Sarrita 
épus”’ would mean “he reigned the rele- 
vant (eponym)-period.”’ Since both the 
determinative function of the suffix -#u 
and the meaning ‘‘proper, appropriate” 
inherent in tuppu would combine to yield 
the meaning “relevant period,”’ this solu- 
tion cannot be ruled out altogether. But 
it is rendered improbable by the lack of 
the preposition tna, for a reign which 
ended before the king in question had had 
time to hold eponym office would neces- 
sarily be a short one and would cover 
normally only a relatively small part of 
the eponym-period which contained it. 
But in that case one would expect the 
statement to be worded, not ‘“X reigned 
the relevant period,” but ‘“‘X reigned 
within (ina) the relevant period.’ The 
absence of the preposition would create 
the false impression, if tuppu really meant 
‘“‘(eponym)-period,”’ that the king in ques- 
tion had reigned the whole of the relevant 
eponym-period. 

Infinitely more probable is the infer- 
ence that, since tuppisu is only used in 
connection with kings whose reigns cov- 
ered but a small proportion of a whole 
eponym-period, tuppu refers, not to the 
whole period, but only to the small por- 
tion of the whole during which the king in 
question reigned. And, indeed, as soon as 
the problem is viewed from that angle, a 
very clear solution emerges. 

After the death of ISme-Dagan I there 
come seven kings described as “‘sons of a 
nobody.”’ The first of these, ASSur-dugul, 
is assigned six years. Of the remainder it is 
said that they reigned: (a) ina tarsi 


‘’ For a fuller discussion cf. Jrag, VIII, 98 f 
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A&Sur-dugulma, “still in the time of 
AsSur-dugul,’’ (b) ina bab tuppisu.®® Now 
the use of bdébu in a context such as this is 
rare, but there can be little doubt as to 
what it means. Already in Old Assyrian 
the meaning is clearly ‘‘on the threshold 
of,”’ in other words, ‘‘just before.’’ Thus 
in Lewy, Altassyrische Rechtsurkunden, 
No. 246, line 16, we have: ina bab mudtisu 
Sa abika, ‘‘on the threshold of his death, 
your father’s,”’ and similarly in No. 260, 
lines 2-3: ¢ bab harradnisa nikkassi issitima, 
‘“‘on the threshhold of their journey they 
called for the accounts,”’ i.e., ‘‘as they 
were about to start their journey, they 
called for settlement of the accounts.’’®* It 
follows that the statement regarding the 
six kings means (a) that they reigned stil] 
in the time of AsSur-dugul (6) just before 
the beginning of the relevant tuppu. The 
obvious conclusion follows that the tuppu- 
period very probably began at a king's 
death. 

Now it so happens that at the end of 
each eponym-period there was an interval, 
usually small in proportion to the whole, 
which would have been of crucial im- 
portance to a scribe who intended to use 
an eponym list for chronological pur- 
poses. At the moment of a king’s death his 
eponym-period was still incomplete, the 
difference being the interval of time up to 
the eponym year of the next king. The 
great importance of this interval from <he 
chronological point of view, as will be ex- 
plained more fully in a minute, is that the 
eponym lists gave the duration of a king's 
eponym-period and not that of his reign. 

Here we have therefore an interval of 
time, chronologically significant, which 
has the following characteristics: (a) it 
comes at the end of an eponym-period; (0) 
it represents the amount by which, at 4 

88 Col. II: 6-11. Cf. Poebel, JNES, 1, 462, n. 155, 
and Landsberger, op. cit., pp. 267 f. 

* See also No. 187, 8; No. 323, 2; No. 325a, 67 
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king’s death, his eponym-period was still 
short of its full content. To define such an 
interval, it would be difficult to find a 
more appropriate term than the term 
tuppu which we have found to mean ‘‘end- 
bit’ and “‘the amount by which a measure 
falls short of its full content.”’ 

The slightly complex situation is illus- 
trated in Figure 1. There is reason to be- 
lieve that an Assyrian king usually held 
eponym Office in his second regnal year."° 
It follows that the fuppu would usually 
average 1} years, though occasionally, if a 


whereas a king list based on it, i.e., one in 
which eponym-periods were taken to be 
representative of reigns, would give figures 
only for L and O. The reigns of M and N 
would be comprised in the figure quoted 
for L. It follows that a scribe responsible 
for compiling a king list on the basis of an 
eponym list, who knew that Kings M and 
N had reigned but not for how long they 
had reigned, could only have stated of 
these two kings that each of them: 
tuppisu Sarriita épus, “‘he reigned in the 
relevant tuppu.”’ 


death of A: accession of B 





tuppu “end-bit’’ of A’s eponym 


period 


reign of B 


eponym period of B 


eponym year of B 


death of B: accession of C 





tuppu “end-bit’’ of B’s eponym 
period 








eponym year of C 


Fic. 1 


king had to postpone his tenure of eponym 
office, the tuppu would be longer. In such 
cases, moreover, a king’s eponym-period 
would not comprise a number of years 
equal to that of his reign. 

Some kings whose reigns were turbulent 
and short would never have been able to 
hold eponym office, and, though they 
may have reigned several years, these 
kings would not be mentioned in an 
eponym list. Such would have been the 
case of Kings M and N in Figure 2. An 
eponym list would have indicated the 
length of the eponym-periods of L and O, 

* Poebel, JN BS, I, 70-78 


Two objections that could be raised 
against this solution can be disposed of 
here and now. 

1. It is unlikely that the scribes would 
not have known the precise duration of 
comparatively recent reigns such as those 
of Ninurta-tukul-ASSur and Mutakkil- 
Nusku.™ Moreover, if each of these two 
kings had only reigned a part of the rele- 
vant tuppu, one would have expected the 
statement to be constructed with ina, i.e., 
‘within the relevant (uppu.”’ 

Answer. In the statement on Mutakkil- 
Nusku kullu is in 113. As pointed out to 


*: Cf. Landsberger, op. cit., pp. 268-69 
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me by Professor von Soden, this implies 
that Mutakkil-Nusku held the throne 
more than once. In other words, during 
the struggle for power the throne must 
have changed hands several times within 
a comparatively short period of time, and 
in such confused circumstarces it is un- 
derstandable that the tradition failed to 
preserve exact figures for these two kings. 
Moreover, if the two reigns did not cover 
two separate, consecutive portions of the 
tuppu but ran intertwining throughout 
most of it, the absence of the preposition 


eponym period of L 
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that here and there it contains informa- 
tion of a sort which would not have been 
found in an eponym list. This is one such 
instance. Not the eponym list, but the 
supplementary source, gave the figure of 
one month. Now is it at all likely that the 
scribe would have withheld this informa- 
tion from the reader, merely because it 
conflicted with the system he had adopted 
for the kings not mentioned in his eponym 
list? The idea of such rigid adherence to 
method is foreign to the ancient East, and 
it would be particularly improbable in 


reign of L 





reign of M 





uppu of L’s eponym period 


reign of N 





eponym period of O 





eponym year of O 


reign of O 





Fia. 2 


ina becomes understandable. For at a 
distance of several generations both reigns 
could be considered to occupy, on and off, 
roughly the whole of the tuppu. 

2. We are told of an earlier king, 
Assur-Sadiini, that he was deposed by his 
uncle after a reign of only one month.” 
In so short a time he can hardly have held 
eponym office, so that he would not have 
been mentioned in the eponym lists. Con- 
sequently, one would have expected for 
this king a tuppu-statement and not a 
figure. 

Answer. It is a feature of the king list 


® Cf. Poebel, JNES, I, 479. From the text it is 
only probable, but not certain, that ASSur-SadQni was 
dethroned. 


this case, since a conflict of method exists 
in appearance only. For the figures given 
in the king list represent eponym-periods, 
and these were quoted only in integral 
numbers of years. Consequently, anyone 
who knew what the basis of a king list 
was would know also that a reign ex- 
pressed as a fraction of a year was to be 
counted as zero for chronological pur- 
poses. And since for chronological pur- 
poses the value of the tuppu-reigns was 
also zero, it amounted to precisely the 
same thing whether a reign was expressed 
as a fraction of a year or whether it was 
expressed in terms of the tuppu-state- 
ment. In fact, where a fractional figure 
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was known, it would have been given in 
preference to the tuppu-statement, since, 
by doing so, additional information would 
be conveyed to the reader. And through- 
out it was the scribe’s aim to give the 
maximum information in the minimum of 
words, 


IV. THE DATE OF HAMMURABI 

The meaning “‘end-bit (of an eponym- 
period)’ which tuppu would seem to have 
in the king lists means that for chrono- 
logical purposes the (uppu-reigns must be 
counted zero. They would be comprised in 
the figure for the last preceding king for 
whom a figure is given. It is perfectly un- 
derstandable that the scribes should 
choose to define such reigns in terms of 
tuppu rather than leave a blank with no 
explanation for the absence of a figure, 
for, if adequate use was to be made of the 
list in computing chronological intervals, 
it was essential to make it quite clear that 
these reigns did not correspond to an 
interval of indefinite duration but were to 
be counted zero. 

Now this has a very considerable bear- 
ing on the much-debated question of the 
date of Hammurabi. Poebel had already 
concluded that the tuppu reigns were to 
be counted zero, and it was this conclu- 
sion of Poebel’s, coupled with the evidence 
of the Venus tablets of Ammi-saduqa, 
which led to Professor Albright’s date, 
1728-1686, for Hammurabi.** Subsequent- 
ly, however, Professor Sidney Smith had 
little trouble in demolishing the philo- 
logical basis of Poebel’s argument, there- 
by reopening the whole question. Our 
present conclusions, if correct, have the 
effect of replacing on a firm foundation 
Albright’s date, by re-establishing the 
mathematical value for tuppu upon which 
his argument is based. 

© Cf. Rowton, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 


" BASOR, No. 88, pp. 28f 
® AJA, XLIX, 18f 


The importance of the subject would 
seem to justify an attempt, however brief, 
to bring into clear focus the present state 
of this complex problem. The decisive 
step was the publication in 1940 of a 
brilliant monograph by Smith® in which 
he was able to show conclusively that, 
where the date of Hammurabi was con- 
cerned, the range of possible solutions of- 
fered by the Venus tablets was confined 
by new archeological evidence to an 
upper limit not much above 1800 B.c. For 
all practical purposes this meant that 
Hammurabi had to be dated either 1792- 
1750 or 1728-1686," for a date sixty-four 
years below the latter solution would not 
allow sufficient time for Kassite rule in 
Babylon.*® 

Smith himself opted for the higher of 
the two solutions. But the only evidence 
so far adduced in support of this choice is 
of a somewhat precarious nature, namely, 
the Babylonian cylinder seals found at 
Ras Shamra and at Platanos in Crete.*® 
But use of this material would involve 
two of the most controversial problems of 


* Alalakh and Chronology (London, 1940) 


* A third alternative, 1736-1694, is less probable 
on purely astronomical grounds; cf. most recently 
Schaumberger, ZA, XLIX (1949), 56. 


*s At least three Kassite kings were contemporaries 
of Amenophis III: Kurigalzu II, Kadashman-Enlil I, 
and Burnaburiash Il; moreover, the first was prob- 
ably the grandfather of the third; cf. Weissbach, RL A, 
II, 80 f. It follows that Kurigalzu II cannot have come 
to the throne much after 1400 s8.c.; and, counting 
from the end of the dynasty backward, he was prob- 
ably the twentieth king (margin of error: 1). The 
dynasty numbered approximately thirty-seven kings 
(margin of error: 1), and the ninth Kassite king, 
Agum-Kakrime, already ruled over Babylon. On the 
lower date for Hammurabi the First Dynasty of 
Babylon did not end before 1531, so that on this 
solution we have, for all the Kassite kings between 
Agum-Kakrime and Kurigalzu II, a maximum of 
1530 —1400 = 130 years. But this is an absolute maxi- 
mum; the corresponding probable total is not more 
than 100 years. And for obvious reasons these figures 
could not be reduced by a further 64 years. (I hope 
to show elsewhere that a total of only 100 years for 
the interval in question is not, despite appearances, 
too low to be probable.) 


*S. Smith, AJA, XLIX, 18f.: The Statue of 
Idri- Mi (1949), pp. 66 f. 
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Aegean chronology :”° Schaeffer's dating of 
Ras Shamra II 2 (Ugarit Moyen 2)” and 
the absolute date to be assigned to the end 
of Middle Minoan Ia.”? Now it is difficult 
to see what useful purpose can be served 
by attempting a solution of one contro- 
versial problem by the use of evidence 
which is equally controversial, if not more 
so. It seems likely that it will be possible, 
in due time, to reach a conclusive solution 
of the Mesopotamian problem without re- 
course to Aegean material, and in that 
ase the cylinder seals in question may 
come to have an important bearing on the 
Aegean controversy. But they cannot 
legitimately be used for the purpose of 
comparative chronology, either way, until 
one of the two problems has been brought 
to a final solution. 

Turning now to the evidence in support 
of the lower date for Hammurabi, it is im- 
portant to note that the range of probable 
solutions was confined to the two that are 
mentioned above without any use being 
made of the Assyrian king list. Conse- 
quently, this document can be regarded 
as independent evidence of the utmost 
importance in the choice that has to be 
made between the two available solutions. 
Hammurabi was a contemporary of at 
least two of the kings mentioned in the 
king list, SamSi-Adad I and his son ISme- 
Dagan I. The number of year names at- 

7° The term ‘“‘Aegean’’ is used here in the widest 


sense, ie., for the whole East Mediterranean area 
inclusive and north of Crete 


1 Cf. Perkins, JAOS, LXX, 52, and Fitzgerald, 
PEQ, UXXXI, 150f. Perhaps the chief disadvantage 
of Schaeffer's dating is the archeological vacuum it 
would create for the seventeenth century s.c. in Syria 
and Palestine. Anyone who has studied, not only the 
chronology of history, but also the history of chron- 
ology, will recall that in the past the presence of an 
extensive vacuum of this sort has without exception 
meant that the archeological evidence had been 
wrongly interpreted, at least from the purely chrono- 
logical point of view (e.g., Hyksos, Kassite, Hittite 
“gaps'’; as also the Guti “‘gap,"’ still present but al- 
most at its last gasp). 


72 Cf. Albright, Bibliotheca Orientalis, V, 126. 
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tested for the king of Mari, Zimri-Lim, 
show that Samii-Adad I cannot have died 
long after the accession of Hammurabi.”* 
The problem can therefore be formulated 
as follows: Does the Assyrian king list 
indicate a date near to 1790, as would be 
required by the higher solution for Ham- 
murabi, or a date near 1725, as required 
by the lower one? In the part of the king 
list after Sam&i-Adad I figures are not 
available for a total of ten kings. Of these, 
eight, however, are tuppu-reigns, and if 
these are taken as zero, there remain two 
reigns for which figures are altogether 
missing. The safest course is to allow for 
each of these two reigns sixteen years, 
that is, the average duration of an As- 
syrian king’s reign as indicated by the 
king list. The date thus obtained for the 
death of Sam&i-Adad I is 1715, a result 
which provides very strong support for 
the lower solution. 

Further evidence for the lower solution 
is the lack of any indication in the Mari 
archives that the Egyptians were still in 
control of Syria.7* Many of these texts 
must date from before the accession of 
Hammurabi, so that, if the latter came to 
the throne already in 1795, we would have 
to conclude that Egypt had lost control 
of Syria already well before the end of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. This is hardly probable 
on purely historical grounds; nor is it 
indicated by the archeological evidence, 

73 Mari was destroyed in the thirty-fourth year of 
Hammurabi; cf. Ungnad, RLA, II, 181, No. 137. On 
the other hand, the Mari archives have so far yielded 
thirty-two date formulas for Zimri-Lim; cf. Dossin, 
Studia Mariana (1950), pp. 51f. Zimri-Lim was 
reigning in Mari at the time of its destruction, and he 
had regained his father’s throne shortly after the 
death of Samsi-Adad I (cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA, 
XXXVII, 136). This evidence would seem to imply 
that Samsi-Adad I did not survive the accession of 
Hammurabi by more than three years. The question 
is complicated, however, by the fact that a datum 
exists which appears to indicate that Samsi-Adad 


was still alive in the tenth year of Hammurabi (BE 
VI, 1, No. 26). 


™ Cf. passim von Soden, WO (1948), p. 204. 
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since the latter phase of the Twelfth 
Dynasty is well attested as far north as 
Ras Shamra. 

Astronomical considerations also favor 
the lower date. An eclipse of the moon 
mentioned in connection with the fall of 
Ibbi-Sin and recently discussed by 
Schaumberger is in good agreement with 
the lower date for Hammurabi but not 
with the higher one.” Again, Van der 
Waerden has shown that the observations 
recorded in the Venus tablets of Ammi- 
saduqa are somewhat more in favor of the 
lower date than the higher one.”® 

Finally, there is the very interesting, 
though uncertain, possibility of a syn- 
chronism between a king of Byblos men- 
tioned in the Mari archives and an 
Egyptian king of the Thirteenth Dy- 
nasty.7” 

It should be noted that none of these 
arguments in favor of the lower date for 
Hammurabi is in any way conclusive— 
not even the evidence of the king list. The 
argument for the lower solution derives its 
strength from the fact that a number of 
entirely independent data all, in terms of 
probability, point to it. Indeed, it seems 
likely that the case for the lower solution 
will finally be rendered impregnable, not 
by the discovery of any single incontro- 
vertible fact, but by this piecemeal as- 
sembly of only partially conclusive items. 
In the circumstances it is of interest to 
note that one further item of this kind 
can now be added. 


V. THE DURATION OF THE ASSYRIAN 
KINGDOM 


The Assyrian kingdom almost certainly 
came to an end in 608, with the death of 
the last Assyrian king.”* When did it be- 
gin? Professor Falkenstein has recently 

% ZA, XLIX, 50f. 


"Babylonian Astronomy I,"" Jaarboek ex Oriente 
Lur, X, 414f 


" Albright, BASOR, No. 99, pp. 9f 
*JNES, X, 128-30. 


shown that the defeat which shattered the 
power of Ibbi-Sin and brought [Sbi-Irra 
to the throne of Isin can now be dated 1969 
or 1968;7* that is, if we accept the date 
1728-1686 for Hammurabi. Now it seems 
reasonably certain that with this defeat 
Ibbi-Sin would have lost control over 
Assyria. In the preceding centuries Assyria 
can have enjoyed at the most intermittent 
phases of independence, interrupted by 
long spells of foreign domination, particu- 
larly by the Dynasty of Akkad and the 
Third Dynasty of Ur. Consequently, 
there is a good probability that in later 
times the phase of Assyrian history prior 
to 1968 would have come to be regarded, 
at least in some scribal schools, as simply 
a prelude to the history proper of the 
Assyrian kingdom. But in that case, if the 
Assyrian kingdom ended in 608, and if our 
date for Hammurabi is correct, the full 
duration of the independent kingdom of 
Assyria would have been put at 1,360 
years. 

Now G. Goossens has already pointed 
out that that is precisely the figure quoted 
by Ctesias for what he calls the period of 
“Assyrian Domination,”’ and that there is 
reason to believe Ctesias had access to 

™ ZA, XLIX (1949), 59f., particularly 75 f. The 
absolute date is based on the date 1955 reached by 
Schaumberger (ibid., pp. 50 f.) for the eclipse of the 
moon which marked the downfall of Ibbi-Sin. Jacob- 
sen had shown that the initial defeat of Ibbi-Sin, the 
event which broke his power and resulted in the cap- 
ture of Isin by [S8bi-Irra, cannot have occurred before 
Ibbi-Sin's tenth year (AS, XI, 200f.). On the other 
hand, thirteen years after his own accession I4bi-Irra 
was still fighting Ibbi-Sin (UET I 292 II 1-3: cf. Taha 
Baqir, Sumer, IV, 105 and 110; Falkenstein, op. cit., 
p. 75, nn 3 and 4). Consequently, since Ibbi-Sin 
reigned only twenty-five years, the above defeat and 
the accession of [Sbi-Irra must fall between Ibbi- 
Sin's tenth and fourteenth year. This is approximately 
thirteen or fourteen years before the end, in 1955, of 
Ibbi-Sin's reign; and this in turn yields 1969 or 1968 
as the date of his initial great defeat. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with the 
eclipse of 1955, that in that year, as at the time of the 
Venus observations in the reign of Ammi-gaduqga and 
the solar eclipse in the seventh year of Simmas-Sipak, 
the New Year fell on or about February 10 Gregorian 


(ef. Schaumberger, op. cit., p. 52; Rowton, Jrag, VIII, 
107). 
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material of the greatest value.*® Ctesias 
moved back this period in the chrono- 
logical scale with the object of synchroniz- 
ing its beginning with the date 2232 B.c. 
His reason for doing so, as well as the 
exact significance of the date in question 
(mentioned also by Callisthenes) are still 
not clear. The reason Ctesias chose to re- 
gard this interval as a period of Assyrian 
“domination” is that his whole concep- 
tion of history was based upon the idea of 
successive periods of ‘“‘domination.”’ First 
the Assyrians for 1,360 years (2232-873), 
then the Medes for 320 years (872-553), 
and, finally, from the year 553 B.c. on- 
ward, the Persians.*' It is for this reason 
also that he has to end the Assyrian period 
with the fall of Nineveh and not with the 
end of ASSuruballit IT, although it is quite 
possible of course that he knew nothing of 
that last obscure phase of Assyrian 
history. 

In view of the extreme artificiality of 
Ctesias’ system, and therefore of the con- 
text in which the figure 1,360 is found, it 
is very fortunate that the classical sources 
have preserved an entirely independent 
confirmation of it, an item which escaped 
the attention of Goossens. Eusebius has a 


8° Antiquité classique, IX, 25f.; Le Muséon, LXI, 
19, n. 71. 

8! Goossens weakens his own argument by amend- 
ing Diodorus’ figure from 1,360 years to 1,365. There 
is absolutely no need for this. We may agree that the 
starting point of Ctesias’ chronology was the date 
2232 n.c.; indeed, the absolute date assigned to 
Ninus in the Canon of Syncellus leaves little doubt on 

his point. But the Persians would have counted the 
eginning of their ‘‘era,’’ not from the final victory of 
Cyrus in 550, but from 553, when Cyrus ceased al- 
legiance to the Medes (on this date cf. Gadd, op. cit., 
p. 22). Furthermore, Ctesias’ figure for Astyages, 
missing in the extant text of Diodorus, was almost 
certainly not 35 years but 38, giving for the Mede 
*“domination"’ a total of 320, not 317 years. The figure 
of 35 years derives from the “‘short’’ chronology of 
Herodotus, whereas the numerous variants of the 
“‘long’’ Mede chronology, which goes back to Ctesias, 
nearly all have 38 years for Astyages; so already G 
Rawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies, IT (1871), 378, 
n. 17, and 415, n. 2. 
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few very valuable data for Babylonian 
chronology derived, through Polyhistor 
and Abydenus, from the Babylonian 
priest Berosus. One of these informs us 
that Phua, i.e., Tiglath-pileser III, began 
to reign in the 1,225th year of the As- 
syrians.™ Since Tiglath-pileser III came 
to the throne in 745, this means that aec- 
cording to Berosus the history of Assyria 
began in 1969. 


APPENDIX 


Already after this article had reached the 
Editor, Professor von Soden passed me a copy 
of Professor San Nicolo’s recent paper in 
Sitzungsberichte d. Bayerischen Akad. d. Wiss. 
(1950), Heft 3. It has two (uppu-data (p. 8, n. 
2, and p. 25, n. 1, respectively) which are 
quoted from Pinches, Bab. and Or. Reec., I, 
83 f., and E. and V. Revillout, ibid., II, 119f. 
In both of these an apprentice is given to his 
teacher adi {uppi u tuppi plus three months. 
The second of the two texts shows clearly that 
the phrase here means “for the appropriate 
time,”’ i.e., for the time needed to train the 
apprentice, plus three additional months’ 
work for the teacher (see particularly ibid., p. 
123). In this context the phrase is therefore 
best rendered “for the necessary period’’ (fol- 
lowing E. and V. Revillout); it belongs to 
Group B above. 

For a further instance of the tuppu-phrase 
in a house-rent contract, see Verhandlungen 
des VI, Orient. Congresses zu Leiden (Liverpool, 
No. 181, 6), a datum which belongs of course 
to Group C (for knowledge of this datum I am 
also indebted to Professor von Soden). 


39 B Emperor's Gate 
Lonpon, 8.W. 7 


= Cf. Eusebius, Die Chronik (trans. J. Karst), D 
145: “Phua, from the 1225th year of the Assyrians; 
(that is) Thaglathphalsar, the Assyrian... ."' The 
two phrases, consecutive but separate entries in the 
extant manuscript, originally, of course, formed one 
sentence. “Phua"” is an Armenian corruption of 
“Pulu,”” the name assumed by Tiglath-pileser Il 
when he became king in Babylon; ef. 8. Smith, CA4, 
III (1925), 32. 
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L’EGEE ET L’ORIENT AU DEUXIEME MILLENAIRE AV. J.-C.! 


JEAN VERCOUTTER 


‘OUVRAGE de Miss Helene J. Kantor 
est important par les aspects nou- 
veaux qu’il suggére dans la solution 

d'un probléme posé depuis longtemps, 
mais jamais résolu d’une fagon satisfai- 
sante. Ce sujet qui touche, a la fois, a 
l’archéologie égéenne et A |’archéologie 
égyptienne et asiatique, échappe par de 
multiples aspects 4 la compétence de 
l’orientaliste et particuliérement de 
l’égyptologue, aussi, ne cherchera-t-on, 
dans ce compte-rendu, que le point de vue 
étroit d’un égyptologue mis en présence 
des solutions proposées par Miss Kantor. 

La fagon matérielle dont l’auteur a réa- 
lisé son travail mérite les plus grands 
éloges. Son livre admirablement présenté, 
édité et illustré, fournit au chercheur un 
excellent instrument de travail: la céra- 
mique égéenne du Bronze récent I-II, 
trouvée en Egypte, n’avait jamais été 
réunie de fagon systématique, le réper- 
toire méthodique et exhaustif (p. 33-36) 
qu’en donne l’auteur est done des plus pré- 
cieux. Les illustrations au trait, nettes et 
i l’échelle, sont excellentes et permettent 
de suivre sans difficulté l’argumentation et 
les comparaisons de |’exposé. La biblio- 
graphie est abondante, trés documentée 
et, me semble-t-il, sans défaillances; on 
appréciera particuliérement les examens, 
critiques et détaillés, des diverses positions 
prises dans les problémes, toujours déli- 
cais, des «influences» (cf. notamment, la 


1A review of The Aegean and the Orient in the Sec- 
ond Millennium B.C. By Hevene J. Kantor. (““Mono- 
graphs on Archaeology and the Fine Arts Sponsored 
by the Archaeological Institute of America,” Vol. IV. 
The Archaeological Institute of America, Monograph 
No. 1.) Bloomington, Ind.: The Principia Press, 1947. 
Pp. 108 +26 pls. $5.00. 


mise au point des prétendues influences 
égéennes dans |’art amarnien, et, surtout, 
la critique (p. 39-41) de la récente position 
de Persson, dans New Tombs at Dendra). 
L’index, enfin, bien que concis, rend de 
grands services. 

L’idée directrice de l’ouvrage de Miss 
Kantor, est que, dans les recherches qui 
ont précédé les siennes, la part du Conti- 
nent, dans l’expansion égéenne vers |’ori- 
ent, au Bronze récent I-II a été sous-esti- 
mée au profit de la Créte du Minoen Ré- 
cent I-Il. L’auteur entend rendre a la 
Gréce mycénienne la part qui, selon elle, 
lui revient dans cette phase de l'histoire 
égéenne. On voit que cette position est, 
essentiellement, celle d’une thése, que 
Miss Kantor présente et défend habile- 
ment. Par une argumentation précise et 
dynamique, elle cherche 4 démontrer que 
l’influence Continentale fut prépondérante 
en Egypte dés le début de |’Helladique 
Récent I et pendant tout |’Helladique Ré- 
cent II. L’argumentation reposant essen- 
tiellement sur l’examen d’objets préhellé- 
niques, ou sur la discussion de l’origine, 
continentale ou minoenne, de certains mo- 
tifs artistiques, cette argumentation 
échappe en grande partie, 4 la compétence 
orientaliste, et je voudrais simplement 
indiquer ici les quelques points sur lesquels 
Miss Kantor risque d’étre en désaccord 
avec les orientalistes. 

Je ferai, tout d’abord, une remarque 
générale: l’auteur entend étudier les 
rapports de |’ Egée avec l’Orient au moyen 
des sources archéologiques et artistiques 
& l’exclusion de toutes autres (p. 3) il ne 
faut pas se dissimuler que cette maniére 
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d’opérer, pour justifiable qu’elle soit, 
risque d’affaiblir la démonstration. Nous 
ne sommes pas si riches en documents que 
nous puissions négliger l’un ou l'autre, et, 
mon sentiment personnel est que, si le 
probléme des rapports entre l’Egée et 
l’Egypte, présente encore tant d’incerti- 
tudes, cela est dd, en grande partie, au 
fait que tous les chercheurs qui ont étudié 
ces rapports ont toujours eu tendance a 
s’appuyer sur une catégorie déterminée de 
sources au détriment des autres. Miss 
Kantor ne fait pas exception A cette régle. 
Sa grande originalité, par rapport A ses 
devanciers, est de considérer les emprunts 
de traits culturels par une civilisation A 
une autre nation, comme une preuve de 
rapports plus étroits que la seule importa- 
tion d’objets (p. 56). Mais la difficulté, si 
l’on accepte ces prémices, est alors, dans 
un art aussi éclectique que celui de 
l’Egypte du Nouvel Empire, de déter- 
miner A quelle civilisation précise l’em- 
prunt A été fait et par quels intermédi- 
aires, le cas échéant, il est passé avant 
d’étre adopté par les artistes égyptiens. 
Cette difficulté est sensible dés le pre- 
mier chapitre: The first expansion of 
Aegean commerce (p. 17-32), ot. Miss Kan- 
tor étudie les rapports de l’Egée avec 
’Orient au Minoen Moyen. Dans ce cha- 
pitre, fidéle A sa méthode, l’auteur attache 
plus d’impnrtance & |’adoption de la spi- 
rale par la ylyptique de la XI1léme dynas- 
tie qu’A la répartition des vases de Ka- 
marés dans le Proche Orient. Sa démon- 
stration est d’ailleurs bien conduite et 
l’on admettra que, malgré les trouvailles 
de Qau, la vraie décoration en spirale 
n’apparait en Egypte qu’A la XIléme 
dynastie. A ce propos Miss Kantor in- 
dique qu’un des scarabées de Qau, daté 
dans le rapport de fouilles comme de la 
XIéme dynastie, présente une spirale ca- 
ractéristique (pl. I, D). Or, je doute beau- 
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coup que cet objet puisse dater de la 
XIéme dynastie, en effet, si l’on compare 
la forme des élytres et du prothorax, tels 
qu’ils sont reproduits dans l’ouvrage de 
Miss Kantor, A des scarabées bien datés, 
on verra que cette forme se rapproche des 
types de la XIIléme dynastie (cf. entre 
autres, A. Rowe, Catalogue of the Egyptian 
Scarabs ...in the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum, pl. XX XIII, n° 52); il en va de 
méme pour la téte et le clypeus (ct., op. 
cit., pl. XXXII, n°* 51, 52, 57). Or, la 
technique méme de la spirale rappelle 
tellement les scarabées 137, 148, 258 de 
l’ouvrage de Alan Rowe, qui tous sont 
datés de l’époque Hyksdés, qu’il me parait 
difficile, sinon impossible, de faire remon- 
ter le scarabée de Qau A une autre époque. 
On ne peut done étre que pleinement 
d’accord avec Miss Kantor, lorsqu’elle 
admet que la décoration en spirale appa- 
rait, en Egypte, au début de la XIléme 
dynastie, & une époque ot l’on n’a pas 
trouvé de céramique égéenne en Egypte 
(p. 23). En revanche, je ne partage pas 
son opinion lorsqu’elle conclut cette partie 
de son étude en affirmant (p. 31): “Even 
though much evidence may still be unknown 
the absence of spirals from the cylinder seal 
repertory lends weight to the claim that such 
motives were not at home in this area 
(Western Asia).”’ En effet, Miss Kantor 
me semble négliger un fait essentiel en ce 
qui concerne les scarabées égyptiens 4 
motifs & spirales: leur liaison intime avec 
la pénétration Hyksés en Egypte. Or, ces 
scarabées apparaissent conjointement en 
Palestine et en Egypte, au début de la 
XIléme dynastie. Pour se convaincre de 
ce fait il suffit de parcourir les premiéres 
planches de l’ouvrage de Alan Rowe cité 
ci-dessus, on verra que non seulement la 
collection comprend un nombre imposant 
de scarabées 4 spirales trouvés en Pales- 
tine (y compris, vraisemblablement, un 
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scarabée de ce type au nom de Sésostris 
I), mais qu’on y trouve aussi, dés la 
XIléme dynastie, des empreintes de sceaux 
A décor en spirales. Quel a été le réle joué 
par la Palestine et la Syrie dans |’adoption 
de ce décor sur les scarabées égyptiens, il 
est difficile de le déterminer actuellement, 
mais que les Asiatiques du couloir syro- 
palestinien aient été mélés a ce développe- 
ment est prouvé par la popularité dont 
jouirons les scarabées de ce type A l’époque 
Hyksés. Ce motif fut si populaire alors 
sur le littoral asiatique, qu’on le retrou- 
vera au VII—Vle siécle av. J.—C., sur un 
scarabée et une empreinte de sceau 
trouvés & Carthage. Si l’on rapproche 
cette observation du fait, signalé par Miss 
Kantor (p. 31), que la spirale, d’origine 
égéenne, était connue 4 Mari vers 1750, 
on admettra volontiers qu’il est peut-¢tre 
imprudent d’affirmer comme le fait |’au- 
teur, que l’influence culturelle de la Créte 
du Minoen Moyen était beaucoup plus 
faible en Asie qu’en Egypte, ou, tout au 
moins, conviendrait-il de faire des réserves 
pour la Syrie-Palestine. Signalons, aussi, 
pour ce chapitre, que la volonté de Miss 
Kantor de n’utiliser que les sources archéo- 
logiques, l’a privée d’une excellente preuve 
de lhypothése qu’elle avance (p. 32): 
exportation en Orient d’objets métalli- 
ques égéens. En effet, des «pincettes cafto- 
rites» et une «arme caftorite» sont men- 
tionnées dans les archives économiques de 
Mari (cf. Dossin, Syria, 20 [1939], p. 111), 
or Miss Kantor reconnait que Keftiou 
Caftor désigne bien les Egéens (p. 44). 

Le répertoire méthodique de la céra- 
mique égéenne trouvée en Orient au 
Bronze Récent I-II, est, comme je lai dit, 
trés précieux pour un orientaliste, mais 
les conclusions qu’en tire Miss Kantor sur 
la prédominance des types helladiques 
échappent a la compétence égyptologique. 
En revanche, l’analyse des objets égyp- 


tiens trouvés en Egée me parait bien con- 
duite. On ne peut que partager les vues de 
l’auteur sur le manque de précision des 
contextes et, en définitive, le petit nombre 
d’objets égyptiens bien datés dans l’ouvra- 
ge de Pendlebury; c’est lA une remarque 
que tout lecteur des Aegyptiaca ne peut 
manquer de se faire. La critique des ré- 
centes théories de Persson (p. 39-40) me 
parait pleinement justifiée du point de 
vue égyptologique. J’avoue, en revanche, 
que l’examen des figurations d’Egéens 
dans les scénes égyptiennes (p. 41-49), 
m’a paru plus décevant. La discussion de 
la théorie de Wainwright, trés hasardée en 
effet, semble avoir entrainée Miss Kantor 
dans une position hypercritique difficile- 
ment défendable. Non seulement je ne 
partage pas son point de vue quand elle 
affrme, un peu légérement A mon avis 
(p. 41), que la solution du probléme 
Keftiou n’a rien A espérer des sources 
philologiques, mais je fais aussi toutes 
réserves sur sa position A |’égard du crédit 
& apporter aux figurations égyptiennes 
en général. I) est évident que les scribes 
et artistes égyptiens, comme tous les 
hommes, sont sujets A l’erreur; il me 
parait cependant dangereux de général- 
iser comme le fait Miss Kantor (qui 
s’appuie d’ailleurs sur l’autorité de Da- 
vies). L’artiste égyptien a eu accés A des 
documents que nous n’avons jamais vus, 
pour admettre a priori qu’ il s’est trompé, 
ou qu’il nous a trompé, dans la représen- 
tation de ces documents, il faudrait que 
nous connussions avec certitude les origi- 
naux de tout ce qu'il a voulu représenter; 
avons-nous cette connaissance? L’affirma- 
tion (p. 42) que les figurations de Rekh- 
mare et d’Amenuser ont été empruntées A 
la tombe de Senmut me parait abusive. 
Comment pourrions-nous prouver que les 
seize Egéens de la tombe de Rekhmare 
ont été copiés dans la tombe de Senmut— 
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ov il ne reste, d’ailleurs, que trois person- 
nages (et encore sont-ils en grande partie 
en lacune)—alors qu’aucun des objets 
apportés par les tributaires de Senmut ne 
figurent dans l’apport de Rekhmare, et 
que, de plus, coiffure et vétements sont 
d’un type différent? De méme la filiation 
idéale que suggére Miss Kantor: Senmut > 
Amenuser I / Rekhmare > Menkheper- 
reseneb / Amenuser II, est purement gra- 
tuite, elle devrait étre démontrée et je 
doute fort qu'elle puisse |’étre. Je trouve, 
également, éxagérée |’affirmation (p. 43): 
‘a majority of the tribute vessels are Egyp- 
tian types”; il aurait été plus exact de 
remarquer, comme lI’a d’ailleurs fait Da- 
vies, qu’une partie des vases amenés par 
les Egéens sont identiques & ceux amenés 
par les Syriens. Entrainée par son hyper- 
criticisme, Miss Kantor (p. 43) écarte en 
bloc, comme entachés d’égyptianisme, les 
motifs ornementaux des pagnes des en- 
voyés égéens (cf. notamment, p. 43, n. 
97), elle affirme “in reality these patterns 
are only standard motives used by the 
draughismen to cover what would have 
otherwise been gaping blanks in their pic- 
tures’. Quiconque examine objectivement 
et attentivement le vétement des Egéens 
de Rekhmare, par exemple, n’a certaine- 
ment pas cette impression. I] est possible 
que les dessinateurs égyptiens aient com- 
mis des erreurs d’interprétation dans les 
détails, mais que l’ensemble puisse étre 
une invention de toute piéce me parait 
insoutenable. Il est certain que Wain- 
wright a été trop loin dans son analyse 
détaillée du tribut Keftiou, mais la posi- 
tion hypercritique de Miss Kantor vis- 
A-vis de cette analyse me parait d’autant 
moins justifiée qu’elle-méme, aprés avoir 
insisté sur le peu de confiance A accorder 
aux détails des objets et des traits raciaux 
figurés par les Egyptiens, cherche a dis- 
tinguer ce qui, das ces mémes figurations, 
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peut étre attribué a la Créte et ce qui 
appartient 4 Mycénes. Son ésnalyse prouve 
que les dessinateurs égyptiens n’étaient 
pas, tout compte fait, si infidéles que cela, 
et pose, par la méme occasion, le probléme 
de leurs prétendues erreurs. Miss Kantor, 
de méme, d’ailleurs que Hall, Pendlebury 
et Davies avant elle, ne semble pas avoir 
vu le probléme et son analyse des figura- 
tions reste donc insuffisante. 

Miss Kantor a consacré toute sa I1léme 
partie (p. 56-78) a l'étude de |’influence 
de |’Egée sur les arts de |l’Egypte et de 
l’Asie au Bronze Récent I-I1; elle exprime 
avec force sa conviction que le fait d’em- 
prunter des traits culturels 4 une civilisa- 
tion étrangére implique des liens trés 
étroits avec cette civilisation (p. 56). Pour 
l’Egypte, Miss Kantor appuie sa démon- 
stration sur les motifs en spirales, ou en 
croix entrelacées, empruntés par les dé- 
corateurs égyptiens (p. 56-61) et sur |’in- 
fluence égéenne décelable, selon elle, dans 
le style animalier égyptien du Nouvel 
Empire (p. 62-73). 

Il serait, je croix difficile de ne pas ac- 
corder A l’auteur que l’origine des décors 
en spirale, que l’on trouve dans le Moyen- 
Orient du Bronze Récent, est égéenne, et, 
l’on est étonné lorsque, tout en admettant 
(p. 58) que ces motifs ont pu étre intro- 
duits en Egypte, A l’occasion d’un trafic de 
tissus décorés égéens, elle ne songe pas A 
appuyer cette hypothése par le fait que 
les Egéens des figurations thébaines ap- 
portent effectivement des  rouleaux 
d’étoffe (cf. les premier, quatriéme et 
huitiéme porteurs de la tombe de Menkhe- 
perreseneb); j’ai également été surpris, 
dans |’étude du motif des «spirales en 
S-contigus», et alors qu’elle insiste sur le 
fait que ce motif n’a pu prendre sa source 
qu’en occident (p. 60), que Miss Kantor 
n’ait pas remarqué que trois sur cing des 
exemples égyptiens invoqués (pl. XI, 
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C, D, E) sont associés A des palmettes typi- 
quement phéniciennes. 

Miss Kantor attache visiblement beau- 
coup plus d’importance aux influences 
égéennes dans le style animalier égyptien 
(p. 62-73). Pour le galop volant, et malgré 
les habiles suggestions de W. F. Edgerton, 
il semble bien que, minoen ou mycénien, 
(ce n’est pas A nous de trancher) ce motif 
soit en tout cas d’origine égéenne (ac- 
cepté en dernier par Dussaud, Art phé- 
nicien du Iléme millénaire, p. 73) et ily a 
longtemps que |’on a vu dans le poignard 
d’Ahmosis (pl. XIII,A) un objet égyptien 
influencé par l’art de l’Egée, bien que l’on 
n’ait généralement pas souligné les ap- 
ports phéniciens sur ce méme objet (cf. 
la bande de palmettes qui décore la face 
opposée A celle que reproduit Miss Kantor 
(=Vernier, La bijouterie et la joaillerie 
égyptienne, pl. XXIV,2). Or, cette influ- 
ence syrienne mérite d’autant plus d’étre 
signalée, qu’un autre poignard, datant 
d’Apophis III, XVéme dynastie, done 
antérieur au poignard d’Ahmosis, présente 
déja un exemple de ce qui, malgré le peu 
d'espace dont disposait l’artiste, semble 
bien étre le galop volant, et l’on est surpris 
de constater que Miss Kantor, qui connait 
cet objet (cf. p. 53, n. 39), ne lui accorde 
pas plus d’importance. En effet, méme si 
l’on ne tient pas compte de la technique de 
la niellure, qui, de l’aveu méme de |’au- 
teur, est syrienne (p. 65), si l’on rapproche 
les motifs phéniciens du poignard d’Ahmo- 
sis, de la représentation du galop volant 
sur la dague Hyksdés, on est obligé de 
reposer le probléme de la possibilité d’un 
intermédiaire qui aurait transmis A 
Egypte les influences égéennes, et, par 
contre-coup de reconsidérer le probléme 
de |’origine minoenne ou continentale, de 
ces influences. Car, si l’Egypte a eu con- 
haissance, par l’entremise asiatique ou 
autrement, du répertoire des motifs dé- 
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coratifs égéens, dés la XVéme dynastie, 
c’est-A-dire aux XVII-XVIémes siécles 
(Minoen Moyen / Helladique Moyen), 
l’influence continentale que croit pouvoir 
déceler Miss Kantor, dans le poignard 
d’Ahmosis (p. 64-66), ne va plus de soi, et 
demanderait d’autant plus a étre appuyée 
d’autres preuves, qu’au XVIéme siécle, 
comme le reconnait elle-méme |’auteur 
(p. 66), les objets égyptiens existent en 
Créte alors qu’ils font encore défaut sur le 
continent. 

La position de Miss Kantor parait, A 
premiére vue, plus solide pour ce qui est de 
l’influence égéenne dans la scéne de chasse 
de Puyemré (p. 66-69) et, il est certain, 
que le mouvement méme de cette scéne, 
bien que trés égyptien de réalisation et de 
technique, trahit un esprit trés différent 
des scénes égyptiennes habituelles; mais, 
ici encore, Miss Kantor n’a pas cherché a 
déterminer si l’influence décelée était 
purement égéenne ou mélée d’autres in- 
fluences. Or, le changement d’axe dans les 
figures, sur lequel Miss Kantor se fonde 
essentiellement pour prouver |l’origine 
égéenne (p. 67) A été revendiqué comme 
caractéristique de l’art phénicien par M. 
Dussaud (Art phénicien du I]éme miillé- 
naire, p. 73), et l’on sait que la tombe de 
Puyemré est justement célébre par ses 
figurations de Syriens et d’objets syriens 
(Cf. Montet, Reliques de l’art syrien, In- 
dex, p. 188, s.. Pouamre). Je ferai la 
méme objection pour les scénes d’animaux 
sur les petits objets. Le collier de la tombe 
de Mahirper (pl. XXI, A, B) pourrait 
aussi bien étre asiatique, d’influence 
égéenne, qu’égyptien, or, la méme tombe 
a fourni un carquois décoré d’éléments 
asiatiques (cf. Montet, ibid., p. 165). 
Enfin, Miss Kantor souligne le fait (p. 68) 
que c’est sous Thoutmosis III, que les 
seénes de chasse atteignent leur plus 
grande popularité, et leur plus grande 
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vigueur (tombe de Puyemré), mais cette 
époque est justement aussi celle des plus 
grands rapports avec |’ Asie. Je n’entends 
pas, certes, nier l’influence égéenne dans 
l'art égyptien de cette époque, Miss Kan- 
tor en a réuni de trop nombreux exemples 
et trop convaincants, pour qu’on puisse les 
mettre en doute, mais je remarque que 
cette influence s’est exercée au maximum 
dans les décors et les scénes, od une in- 
fluence asiatique se fait également sentir, 
et, il est regrettable que Miss Kantor n’ait 
pas insisté sur cet aspect du probléme. 
Avant exposé tout ce qu’elle a retenu 
comme preuves des influences égéennes 
sur l’art égyptien du Bronze Récent I-II, 
Miss Kantor entreprend de résumer ces 
preuves en quelques pages trés riches de 
substance (p. 73-78). Elle admet que 
chacun des vases trouvés en Egypte repré- 
sente des quantités d’autres qui ont 
disparu. Je suis bien volontiers de |’avis 
de Miss Kantor, mais que dire alors des 
vases et objets trouvés en Asie? Car, 
malgré tout, la productivité des fouilles 
en Egypte est exceptionnelle. La vallée du 
Nil, doit A un concours unique de circon- 
stances, d’étre un réservoir extraordinaire 
de documents anciens: les pratiques fu- 
néraires ont accumulé les objets dans les 
tombes, le sol d’une sécheresse incompara- 
ble les a conservés, l’attrait, enfin, que n’a 
cessé d’exercer |’Egypte, depuis le début 
du XI Xéme siécle, y a amené collection- 
neurs et fouilleurs en nombre de plus en 
plus considérable, de sorte que l’Egypte 
est, de tous les pays du Moyen Orient, le 
mieux prospecté et celui qui a fourni le 
plus d’objets. Il me semble done dange- 
reux, comme le fait implicitement Miss 
Kantor, d’employer la méthode statisti- 
que quand il s’agit de comparer ce que 
nous a livré l’Egypte avec ce qui a été 
trouvé dans d’autres pays. Le fait que 
plus d’objets égéens ont été trouvés en 
Egypte qu’en Asie, ne prouve pas néces- 


sairement que l’Egypte ait eu plus de 
rapports que l’Orient asiatique avec le 
monde égéen. 

Miss Kantor croit pouvoir déduire de 
l’examen de ses sources que le maximum 
des rapports Créte-Egypte eut lieu au 
Minoen Moyen (Moyen Empire), et, 
qu’A partir du Minoen Récent I et du 
régne d’Ahmosis, ces rapports diminu- 
érent au profit du Continent, qui prendrait 
alors la place des Crétois dans le commerce 
égéen vers |’Egypte. Ce commerce mycé- 
nien aurait connu son maximum sous 
Thoutmosis ITI, il se serait poursuivi sous 
Aménophis II, disparaitrait sous Thout- 
mosis IV pour reparaitre sous Aménophis 
III, et l’auteur conclut: “the artistic fea- 
tures discussed here testify to the strength 
of the connections linking Egypt and the 
Mainland in iis LH I-II phases.” 

Comme on le voit Miss Kantor raisonne 
comme si les rapports Egypte-Egée 
étaient directs, elle ne pose pas le pro- 
bléme de la route suivie par ces rapports, 
ni ne discute la possibilité d’un ou plu- 
sieurs intermédiaires. I] y a lA une lacune 
d’autant plus regrettable que, pour |’ Asie, 
l’examen des sources est nécessairement 
trés rapide (p. 76-78) en raison de |’ab- 
sence de documents, absence qui est, 4 
juste titre, soulignée par l’auteur (p. 78). 
Or, si l’on reprend les faits égyptiens cités 
par Miss Kantor & l’appui de sa thése, on 
constate avec elle, deux périodes creuses 
et trois périodes de contacts. Les relations 
semblent établies au début de la XVIII- 
éme dynastie (trésor d’Aahotep), puis, 
aprés une éclipse de quarante ans au 
moins, de nouveau sous Thoutmosis 
IiII-Aménophis II (figurations des 
tombes, céramique égéenne en Egypte), 
pour disparaitre sous Thoutmosis IV et 
ne revenir que sous Aménophis III. Miss 
Kantor explique les deux périodes 
d’éclipses en remarquant que ces lacunes 
dans notre documentation “may well b 
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accidental” (p. 74 et 75); si cette raison 
peut, A la rigueur, suffire pour le régne de 
Thoutmosis IV qui n’a duré qu’une ving- 
taine d’années, elle parait plus difficile A 
accepter pour les régnes d’Aménophis I et 
de Thoutmosis I et II qui couvrent prés 
d'un demi-siécle. On doit done se de- 
mander si l’influence égéo-asiatique, trés 
sensible dans le trésor d’Aahotep, n’est 
pas un prolongement d’influences plutot 
qu'un commencement comme le suppose 
Miss Kantor. L’influence asiatique sous la 
seconde période intermédiaire a été trés 
sensible, c’est elle qui a, au moins par- 
tiellement (cf. ci-dessus), contribué a ré- 
pandre les motifs en spirales en Egypte; 
aurait-elle été incapable d’y faire connai- 
tre le «galop volant»? Miss Kantor sem- 
ble avoir pressenti le probléme (cf. p. 64, 
n, 39) elle ne l’a pas traité. Or, la se- 
conde vague d’influence, qui coincide avec 
le milieu de la X VII Iéme dynastie, pour- 
rait étre indépendante de la premiére et, 
le fait qu’elle apparaisse aussitot aprés la 
pénétration égyptienne en Asie aurait 
mérité d’étre bien mis en valeur. 

Dans la derniére partie de son livre, 
Late Helladic III Commerce and its Effect 
upon the Art of the Near East (p. 79-103), 
Miss Kantor examine la période de la plus 
grande expansion du commerce mycénien 
en Orient. Elle remarque (p. 83-84) que le 
maximum des rapports Egypte-Egée, si 
l'on s’en tenait au nombre d’objets égéens 
trouvées en Egypte, se situerait 4 |’Hella- 
dique Récent III, alors que le maximum 
d’'influence artistique se placerait A |’Hella- 
dique Récent I-II, comme elle a tenté de 
le montrer dans les chapitres précédents. 
Cette observation aurait di mettre en 
garde l’auteur sur ce que sa thése a, peut- 
ttre, de trop absolu. Car on ne peut pas 
faire abstraction du fait qu’a l’Helladique 
Récent I-II la Créte est encore florissante 
et, Miss Kantor, elle-méme, a du recon- 
haitre ca et 1A des traces d’une influence 
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purement minoenne A cette époque en 
Egypte (cf. p. 47, 49, 74). N’a-t-elle pas, 
& son tour, un peu trop réduit la part de la 
Créte dans le commerce de cette époque? 
C’est surtout aux préhellénistes de ré- 
pondre, du cété égyptien on ne peut que 
constater le fait que la disparition de 
influence égéenne sous Thoutmosis IV 
coincide avec la chute de !a civilisation 


. minoenne (disparition du mot Keftiou 


dans les textes égyptiens, absence de 
figurations d’Egéens aprés Thoutmosis 
I1l-Aménophis Il) et que le commerce 
purement mycénien n’apparait en Egypte 
qu’avec le régne d’Aménophis III et 
qu’il est, alors, intimement lié au com- 
merce asiatique en général, fait que Miss 
Kantor n’a pas indiqué. Signalons enfin 
que le peu d’influence artistique égéenne 
admise par l’auteur dans |l’art égyptien 
contemporain de |’Helladique Récent III 
est partiellement contesté par M. Dus- 
saud (Art phénicien du I[éme millénaire, 
p. 73) qui voit une oeuvre phénicienne 
dans la boite de Saqqarah, considérée 
comme égéenne par Miss Kantor (p. 84). 

La derniére partie du Chapitre (The 
Art of the Late Helladic III Period in Asia, 
p. 84-101) repose essentiellement sur la 
comparaison d’objets mycénisants avec 
des objets mycéniens et échappe done A la 
compétence égyptologique. Je signalerai 
cependant que l’analyse de la Potnia- 
Theron de Minet-el-Beida (p. 86-99) vient 
d’étre contestée par M. Dussaud (op. cit., 
p. 84-87) qui n’admet pas non plus que la 
pose repliée (folded pose) soit caractéristi- 
que de l’art animalier égéen. Enfin, Miss 
Kantor, voit (p. 100) dans le motif «en 
écailles» une influence égéenne, mais pour- 
quoi, alors, n’en-a-t-elle pas tenu compte 
pour |’Egypte ot ce motif n’est pas in- 
connu dans la céramique? 

Dans ses conclusions (p. 102-103), Miss 
Kantor réunit les remarques qu’elle avait 
fait précédemment sur |’expansion cré- 
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toise du Minoen Moyen & laquelle succé- 
derait une expansion continentale & |’ Hella- 
dique Récent I, I, et III. Le maximum 
des rapports égypto-mycéniens se situant 
A l’Helladique Récent I-LI. J’ai exposé en 
détail les diverses objections que l’on 
pourrait faire du point de vue oriental et 
surtout égyptien, A ces conclusions qui 
sont, peut-étre, un peu trop systémati- 
ques. Sans entrer dans le débat minoen- 
mycénien, il me semble que Miss Kantor 
n’a pas assez tenu compte du rdéle joué par 
l’Asie dans l’expansion de _ |’influence 
égéenne, au moins A la fin du Minoen 
Moyen III (Seconde Période intermédi- 
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aire). Elle n’a pas envisagé l’influence que 
les campagnes asiatiques du début de la 
XVIIléme dynastie ont pu avoir sur la 
propagation d’éléments décoratifs égéens 
dans l’art égyptien du Nouvel Empire. 
Miss Kantor a, enfin, peut-étre, trop 
tendance A considérer les faits par com- 
partiments étanches: d’un cdété |’Egypte, 
de |’autre |’Asie, sans assez tenir compte 
des réactions multiples qui ont pu se pro- 
duire entre les deux grandes zones de 
civilisation. Mais ce sont lA remarques 
secondaires et qui prouvent l’intérét que 
suscite l’ouvrage de Miss Kantor. 

Paris 
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Annual Egyptological Bibliography, 1947, 1948, 
1949. Compiled by Jozer M. A. JANSSEN. 
(International Association of Egyptologists, 
Copenhagen.) Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1948, 
1949, 1950. Pagination continuous to date. 
Pp. 335. Price of each part, 6 Duteh gulden. 


When in the summer of 1947 the Interna- 
tional Association of Egyptologists was estab- 
lished in Copenhagen, it was generally agreed 
by the scholars there assembled that the most 
immediately useful and possible achievement 
of the new Association would be a new exhaus- 
tive bibliography of ancient Egypt to resume 
those which had been for various reasons per- 
mitted to fall into suspense. Fortunately for 
the Association, Dr. Jozef Janssen was in at- 
tendance as one of the delegates from The 
Netherlands, and his offer to undertake the 
onerous assignment was gratefully accepted. 
This industrious scholar immediately went to 
work and within a year the first part of the 
Annual Egyptological Bibliography was ready 
for distribution. Since then two more parts 
have appeared, and, when these lines are being 
written, a fourth is ready to go to press. 

In accordance with the policy of the Associ- 
ation, Janssen has written his prefaces and 
other preliminary materials in both French 
and English. He has likewise organized a com- 
plete system of abbreviations of all periodicals 
and other publications devoted in whole or in 
part to Egyptological publication, to be used 
first of all in the Annual Bibliography and 
then, possibly, in other publications wherever 
it might be conveniently adopted. 

The heart of the Bibliography is naturally 
the “List of Titles,’’ which takes up, in each 
part, arranged alphabetically under the au- 
thors’ names, every book or article published 
anywhere in the world in the field of Egyptol- 
ogy. (Works pertaining to Coptic are confined 
to studies of the language.) A brief résumé of 
the contents of each work is given, sometimes 


in French, sometimes in English, but no at- 
tempt to evaluate or “review’’ books or ar- 
ticles is made: the entries are wholly objective 
and unprejudiced in character. 

The 1947 Bibliography (published in 1948) 
contains in the manner described 331 titles, 
including works published in a number of ob- 
scure or difficult-to-obtain periodicals, in addi- 
tion to 9 “bréves notices archéologiques’’ and 8 
necrological notices. The 1948 Bibliography 
(1949) continues according to the same plan, 
beginning again with the alphabetic arrange- 
ment of items, but employing a continuing 
enumeration of the books and articles. Thus 
the second part contains items numbered 338 
710, besides 5 obituary notices. The same plan 
is followed in the 1949 Bibliography (1950), 
with brief digests of publications numbered 
711-1156, with 8 necrological references. 

The usefulness of the Annual Egyptological 
Bibliography can scarcely be exaggerated. Not 
only does it give all the facts of publication of 
the titles, including price when known, but the 
digests of contents, varying in length from two 
or three lines to as many pages, are at times of 
inestimable value. This continuing work will 
be an indispensable tool for every Egyptologist 
and to many other Orientalists as well. It use 
will enable interested scholars to become ac- 
quainted with all new Egyptological publica- 
tions, year by year, wherever and in whatever 
language they have appeared. An index to its 
promise for the future is rather astonishingly 
reflected in the fact that more than 1,156 books 
and articles have been published by Egyptolo- 
gists in the three years covered by the Bib- 
liography! A better guide for building up the 
current phases of an Ugyntologist’s library 
could not be imagined. 


Keita C. SEELE 


Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
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Contribution 4 l'étude de Vart du Gandhara: 
Essai de bibliographie analytique et critique 
des ouvrages parus de 1922 4 1949. By HenrI 
Deypier. Preface by René Grovusser. 
Pp. xxviii+325+1 pl.+4 maps. Paris: Li- 
brairie d’Amérique et d’Orient, Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1950. 

In 1922 appeared the second volume of Al- 
fred Foucher’s monumental L’Art gréco-boud- 
dhique du Gandhaéra. The book marked the end 
of a period that was chiefly preoccupied with 
the iconography of an art that flourished in the 
first five to seven centuries of our era in north- 
western India and Afghanistan. Foucher was, 
and still is, a past master in this field; very 
rarely did he fail to give a correct answer to 
man’s first question when he sees a work of art: 
“What does it mean?’’ He did not shun the 
many other problems that this art posed, 
simply by its existence and the influence it ex- 
ercised; but the solutions he offered were not 
always convincing and were often contradicted 
by later discoveries. The origin of the Buddha 
image; the shares of East and West in the for- 
mation of Gandharan sculpture; the date of its 
birth, its growth, and its end are questions 
that are still heatedly discussed. New material 
has been dug up by the spade of the archeolo- 
gist ; it broadened our knowledge and deepened 
our understanding in some cases; in others it 
called for re-examination and revision of old 
theories or gave rise to new ones. All this was 
done in numerous books and articles which 
Deydier collected, ordered, summed up, and 
annotated in this work. This is, therefore, 
much more than a mere compilation. The au- 
thor has distributed the literary crop of almost 
thirty years over various chapters; their titles 
are given to indicate the range covered by 
them: “Le Gandhira’’; “Les sites du Gand- 
hira, résultats des fouilles’’, “Le stoiipa’’; 
“Teonographie”’; “Les bas-reliefs et les sta- 
tues’; “Le Kapica’’; “L’Oddiyana”’; “Taxila 
et Hadda’’; ‘Le Cachemire’’; “Le groupe de 
Bamiyan’’; “La Bactriane’’; ‘““Termez et les 
sites de Chorezmie”’; ‘‘La chronologie’’; “Nu- 
mismatique”’; “Conclusion.’’ Each chapter is 
prefaced by a short essay drawing the balance 
of what is known about the special topic dealt 
with; and the whole is preceded by an Intro- 
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duction. The most interesting part of this In- 
troduction is that in which the author tells of 
his discovery that “numerous ideas and the- 
ories which were generally accepted as proven 
and definitive rested upon simple hypotheses 
which are very often wholly unjustified.’’ The 
student of Gandhiran art finds himself drawn 
into an imbroglio of such hypotheses, upheld 
and fought over by “‘une armée d’épigraphistes 
et numimates, honneur de notre profession, 
ardents A la lecture, ingenieux A |’interpréta- 
tion, prompts A l’hypothése, parfois acharnés A 
la defense de l’hypothése.’’ Very often “the 
original document was left aside and only the 
hypothesis held the field. And it took but one 
more step to consider the hypothesis which hid 
the authentic document, as a historical certi- 
tude.”’ 

This is a very apt description of a deplorable 
situation; and it is a laudable undertaking to 
show it up as such. Unfortunately, Deydier 
falls victim to the very thing against which he 
so eloquently warns: he takes a hypothesis for 
a “historical certitude.’ The hypothesis is 
Ghirshman’s about the date of Kanishka, as 
set forth in that scholar’s Bégram: Recherches 
archéologiques et historiques sur les Kouchans 
(Le Caire, 1946). Since Deydier is basing his 
verdicts on the works of a good many scholars 
on that hypothesis, it will bear being looked 
into. 


I 


Ghirshman places the advent of Kanishka 
some time between a.p. 143 and 152. His argu- 
ments: Kapigi-Bégrim II was destroyed by 
warlike action, as shown by his excavation. 
This destruction must have happened in the 
course of events that finally led to the incor- 
poration of the Kushin empire into that of the 
Sassanians. This incorporation is mentioned in 
the Naksh-i-Rustem inscription of Shapur I 
(241-71), found by Erich Schmidt and pub- 
lished by Martin Sprengling. Bégrim II was 
sacked between a.p. 241, when Shapur I be- 
came king, and 250, a year before he began his 
war against Rome. These dates are not men- 
tioned in the inscription; they were figured out 
by Ghirshman. No coin later than Vasudeva 
was found in Bégrim II. On the other hand, 
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the inscriptions in India of Vasudeva end in 
the year 98 of Kanishka’s era. Therefore, 
Kanishka must have ascended the throne be- 
tween a.D. 143 and 152 (241-50 minus 98). 

There was more than one Kushin king 
Vasudeva. Coins struck with this name differ 
widely in make and quality. In 1928 Georges 
Bataille was still certain that they could not be 
separated into distinct groups (Arethuse, Vol. 
V). In 1936, I divided them into two sets 
(J AOS, Vol. LVI). This meant that a second 
Vasudeva had issued coins, unmistakably 
Kushan in character and legend, but different 
from those of Vasudeva, the successor of Hu- 
vishka. In the course of that investigation, an- 
other ruler by the name of Kanishka was found 
to have been closely connected with this Vasu- 
deva II. Ghirshman split Vasudeva II into 
two persons and placed this Kanishka between 
Vasudeva II and his Vasudeva III. 

It is uncontested that the coins of the last 
Vasudeva served as models for the so-called 
Kushano-Sassanian coins. These were issued 
by the new rulers over the former Kushin em- 
pire after it had been conquered and incor- 
porated into the Sassanian kingdom. These 
rulers, installed by the Sassanian king, bore 
Persian names and the title Kushdnshah and 
Kushanshahanshah. 

What with the Naksh-i-Rustem inscription, 
which expressly states that Shapur I had con- 
quered the “Kushan empire forward till Pesha- 
war and up to Kash’’ and that he set Persian 
viceroys over the conquered countries (“Na- 
rasahys, king of India, Sakistan and Turistin 
to the sea-shore’’), it is only common sense to 
regard the Kushino-Sassanian coins as the re- 
sult of the situation recorded by Shapur I. 
Ghirshman, however, is quite definite that the 
last coins he recovered in Bégrim II, the city 
of the Kushans, were those of Vasudeva I. 
Hence his date of Kanishka I, and hence the 
need to find a place in history for his Vasudeva 
II, Kanishka II, and Vasudeva III. He turns 
them into a separate Kushin dynasty that 
came to reign shortly after the catastrophe of 
241-50; and he makes Shapur II (309-79) put 
an end to this resurrected Kushin empire, at 
about a.p. 340, instal the Sassanian viceroys 
then, and lose the whole by a.p. 360 to Kidara, 
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a Kushan chief. Kidira lost the reconquered 
territory to the Chionites in a.p. 371. 

What can be taken as a historical certitude 
is the wresting of the old Kushin countries 
from the Sassanian viceroys by Kidara during 
the reign of Shapur II. The evidence: Kidara 
imitated the Kushino-Sassanian coins; on 
other issues he had himself represented with 
the crown of Shapur II, the symbol of power 
and sovereignty. 

Conquest, incorporation, installation of 
viceroys, and issuance of coins belong together ; 
it is inconceivable that, after the conquest and 
incorporation of the Kushin empire, members 
of the old Kushin dynasty continued to rule 
and to mint as if nothing had happened: their 
coins do not show the slightest indication of 
their dependence on the Sassanians, either in 
style, subject matter, or legend; moreover, 
there is so far no record, epigraphic or other, 
that events had taken the course Ghirshman 
suggests. 

Ghirshman’s statement that he found no 
coin later than Vasudeva I in Bégrim II can- 
not be passed over lightly; but there must be 
another explanation for it, if the city was de- 
stroyed in the campaign of Shapur I; after all, 
only a small area of Bégrim was excavated, 
and only eight Vasudeva coins were picked up. 


II 


If the overthrow of the Kushan realm in the 
third century makes a late date for Kanishka I 
highly improbable, the events that led to the 
rise of the Kushins make it impossible. The 
sources that permit their reconstruction are 
more numerous: Greek, Latin, and Chinese 
historians, and coins. Through the brilliant in- 
terpretation of the representations and legends 
on the coins of Heraus and Hyrcodes by 
Ghirshman (Bégram, pp. 107 ff.), the situation 
in Bactria and Sogdia toward the end of the 
first century B.c. has become much clearer. 
“Hyrcodes, son of Ardethr, the Sacarauca,”’ 
was evidently defeated by Heraus, who calls 
himself a Tyrant and a Kushan. This refers, of 
course, to the interitus Sacaraucarum of the 
Prologue to Book xlii by Trogus. The date of 
this event can be determined quite exactly. 
Girshman points out that the figure of the 
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flying Nike crowning Heraus was taken from 
the coins of Phraates IV, who introduced it 
after his victory over Tiridates in 27-26 B.c. 
This fits the chronological frame of Book xlii, 
which stops at about 20 B.c. The rout of the 
Sacaraucae, however, is there linked to an- 
other event, namely, the rise of the Asiani as 
kings of the Tochari (Additae his res Scythicae. 
Reges Thocarorum Asiani, interitusque Sacarau- 
carum). The Hou Han shu, 118, reports on the 
same occurrence: “More than a hundred years 
afterwards [i.e., after the Ta Yiieh-chi had 
taken Bactria and divided the country into 
five principalities], the hi-hou of Kuei-shuang, 
Kujula Kadphises, attacked and annihilated 
the other four Ahi-hou and made himself king.”’ 
(All these references will be found quoted in 
extenso in J AOS, LXI, 242 ff.) The Ta Yiieh- 
chi are the Tocharians, the Asiani the Kushans. 
From the same source we learn that Kujula 
Kadphises was more than eighty years old 
when he died. Some simple figuring leads to 
this: when Kujula started out in his career that 
made him king, he must have been at least 
some twenty years of age; probably he was 
much older. He had subjugated his four fellow- 
chiefs and become king before or at about 20 
B.c., the date of the last events recorded in 
Trogus, Book Ixii. Kujula, therefore, must 
have been born some time between 50 and 
40 B.c. and must have died around a.p. 40 at 
the latest. V’ima Kadphises, Kujula’s son, can- 
not have been a young man when he succeeded 
him as Kushin king; very likely he was quite 
old by a.p. 40. And V’ima is the only Kushin 
ruler between Kujula and Kanishka I. 
Ghirshman makes an attempt to postdate 
the rise of Kujula to king of the Tocharians, by 
interpreting the additae his res Scythicae in 
terms of time; he suggests that the res Scythicae 
to be related in Book xlii happened after 20 B.c. 
A glance at the Prologue to Book xli shows 
that this is an impossible explanation. The 
same term is used there in the same place, 
namely, at the end of the book: after the main 
theme of Book xli, the res Parthicae et Bac- 
trianae, had been dealt with, Indicae quoque res 
additae, gestae per Apollodotum et Menandrum, 
reges eorum. The main theme of Book xlii 
was the res Parthicae; after they had been de- 
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scribed, Trogus had added his report on the 
res Scythicae. In other words, the additae his 
res Scythicae must be interpreted in terms of 
topies, and not of time. 


Ill 


What the Western and the Chinese sources 
have to say about the beginning of the Kushin 
dynasty makes the ascension of Kanishka 
around the middle of the second century im- 
possible, unless a very long interregnum be- 
tween him and V’ima is assumed. Their coins 
certainly do not indicate it, nor does any liter- 
ary or epigraphic document. It is not known 
whether Kanishka I was the son of V’ima; 
their effigies on their coins show a striking re- 
semblance, but this may be due to racial char- 
acteristics rather than to family ties. Much 
more telling is the fact that Kanishka I, in the 
sixth year of his reign, set up in the devakula at 
Mat a colossal statue of V’ima, together with 
one of himself; it very strongly suggests close 
kinship and succession. 

Kanishka I was followed by VaAsishka, 
Huvishka, Vasudeva I. Ghirshman makes 
Kanishka I spring from a lateral branch of the 
Kushan family who had ruled over Kashmir. 
He bases his theory upon the well-known pas- 
sage of the Rajatarangini: ‘In this country 
[Kashmir], there were three kings, Hushka, 
Jushka and Kanishka who built three cities 
which were named after them.’’ Hushka is, of 
course, Huvishka; Jushka is identified by 
Ghirshman with Vasishka; and the two kings 
are taken as the father and grandfather of 
Kanishka. They are—but not of Kanishka I, 
as Ghirshman thinks, but of the king whom 
he calls Kanishka II. Jushka is not an abbrevi- 
ated form of Vasishka, but of Vasushka; 
and the Indianized form of Vacushka is 
Vasudeva. The sequence, therefore, is Hu- 
vishka, Vasudeva (I), Kanishka (II). This, in 
turn, makes illusive Ghirshman’s third Kushin 
dynasty and his list of their kings: Vasudeva II 
(first ruler after Vasudeva I), Kanishka II, 
Vasudeva III. 


This lengthy discussion of Ghirshman’s hy- 
potheses was necessary because they have been 
accepted as established facts by Deydier and 
permeate his whole book. Despite this, the 
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book is very valuable; it is a great help to the 
scholar who is interested in that fateful corner 
of the world and its history. 


LupwiGc BACHHOFER 
University of Chicago 


The Hieroglyphs of Horapollo. Translated by 
Georce Boas. (“Bollingen Series,” 
XXIII.) New York: Pantheon Books, 1950. 
Pp. 134. $3.50. P : 
As every student of European culture-his- 

tory knows, the classical revival of the Renais- 

sance was concerned less with the literature of 
fifth-century Athens or Republican Rome 
than with that of the late Hellenistic-Roman 
period, especially with Neo-Platonic, Neo- 

Pythagorean, Hermetic, and Oriental-Greek 

literature. With this in mind, Professor Boas 

has made a competent translation of the 

Greek text of Horapollo’s Hieroglyphica and 

has provided an interesting introduction which 

deals briefly but illuminatingly with the influ- 
ence of Horapollo’s work on the emblematic 
literature and symbolic art of the Renaissance. 

For the Egyptian background and informa- 
tion about the text, authorship, and other 
problems of the original, Orientalists and Hel- 
lenists will have to consult the recent works by 

Sbordone and by Van de Walle and Vergote, 

which Boas, who disclaims any competence in 

Oriental scholarship, has freely drawn upon. 

But his unpretentious volume deserves reading 

even by professional Orientalists because of the 

information it contains on the influence of 

Horapollo upon sixteenth- and seventeenth- 

century symbolism. The book’s attractiveness 

is increased by ten illustrations from Diirer’s 
drawings for a Latin translation of the 

Hieroglyphica. 

Ratpxw Marcus 

Oriental Institute 


Semitic Writing from Pictograph to Alphabet. 
By G. R. Driver. (“The Schweich Lectures 
of the British Academy, 1944.’’) London, 
1948. Pp. xvi+222+-57 pls. $8.00. 

It is interesting to note that Professor 

Driver presents here the published form of a 


series of lectures which was inaugurated by his 
father nearly forty years ago. Incidentally, he 
also follows his father at Oxford, though in a 
different chair. The lectures were prepared 
during the war and written up for publication 
under the difficult conditions which prevailed 
in the field of communications during the 
years 1944-47. It is surprising, therefore, that 
there are no more omissions in his bibliography 
than there are; in general it must be said that 
Driver’s effort to document all statements and 
give full references to recent literature deserves 
hearty applause from all scholars. Together 
with another recent British publication, Dr. 
David Diringer’s recent volume, The Alphabet, 
which appeared also in 1948, Driver's book will 
provide the English-speaking world with un- 
commonly full information for years to come. 

Owing to the difficulty of dealing with a his- 
torical and descriptive survey of this type from 
any general perspective, the reviewer will limit 
himself chiefly to remarks on points of detail, 
some of which may be of use for a second edi- 
tion of the book. Since he deals with both cunei- 
form script and the ancient Semitic alphabets, 
it is naturally impossible for him to avoid er- 
rors and oversights—no living scholar could do 
so. 

The Sumerian adage at the top of page | 
should read nam-dup-sar-ra ama 
(not dagal)gi-dé-ke,-e-ne a-a 
um-me-a-ke,-e8, “Writing is the 
mother of speakers, the father of scholars.”’ 
After the work of Falkenstein and Burrows it 
is hard to see what justification can be found 
for any but a chronological distinction between 
the Jemdet Nasr script, which is a normal de- 
velopment from that of the Warka stage, and 
the later script of Ur 1. Driver’s early Baby- 
lonian chronology is centuries too high, but he 
explains on pages vi and 7 why he adheres to 
such high dates. On page 5, note 3, it should be 
noted that “Tall-al Léh’’ is strictly an As- 
syriological reconstruction (by Budge) of the 
modern Arabic Tell Lé (on which ef. Parrot, 
Tello, 1948, p. 9); there is no evidence that the 
name has anything to do with tablets. On page 
14, note 5, note that Aram. aiid, “‘pier,’’ is not 
derived from Accad. asumitu (as Aram. swf 
undoubtedly was) but from asitu, “pier’’ (ef. 
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Zimmern, Akkadische Fremdwérter, p. 14); note 
also that the sibilant suggests borrowing from 
the Assyrian dialect, in which the Babylonian 
values were reversed. On page 16, note 2, 
o,].4U.s81.UM is not Sumerian at all but 
merely an archaistic Accadian spelling, to be 
read ‘#le-u;-um, “tablet.’’ In note 4 the puzzling 
question of the source of Accad. nidru or 
niyaru, “papyrus’’ and Greek papyros is treated 
(ef. Cerng’s view of the origin of the former 
on p. 222). The reviewer does not believe that 
any of the suggestions hitherto advanced can 
be correct. The word niya@ru = Aram. *n*ydrd 
(Heb. ntyar) is scarcely Egyptian; the old 
derivation from an imaginary *n-i(t)r(w) is 
totally without parallel in Egyptian noun for- 
mation, though phonetically not impossible. 
The Greek papyros (from which all the variant 
Aramaic and Syriac forms are derived) looks 
superficially Egyptian, but neither p?(n)-p?- 
i(t)r(w), “the (one) belonging to the Nile,’’ nor 
p-pr-3, “the (stuff) belonging to Pharaoh”’ 
(pronounced, respectively, *papy&r and 


*papir, or the like), commend themselves, 
though the latter (p. 222) is preferable to the 


former. 

There is an excellent survey of the use of the 
stylus and its form on pages 18-31; it is the 
fullest and most instructive which this re- 
viewer has seen. This is followed by a very in- 
teresting survey of the development of cunei- 
form writing (pp. 33 ff.). Numerous minor 
points require correction in a new edition. 
Thus the king Urgur of “uncertain’’ date (p. 
32, below) is simply Ur-Nammu, first king of 
Ur III. Then again the zi>pu, “mould,” of page 
33, note 5, is actually the same word as the 
si?pu of page 8, note 2, which seems to mean 
“‘letter.’’ The meanings of this word remain to 
be cleared up. On page 59, note 2, the Accadian 
terms mari, “fat,’’ and hamtu, “light,”’ are 
grammatical terms (Poebel and Jacobsen), not 
orthographic, as suggested by Driver following 
Haupt. On page 61, note 3, the problem of the 
meaning of the curious sequence of syllables 
preserved on the margin of the Creation Text 
published by Ebeling as No. 4 of Keilschrift- 
texte aus Assur religiésen Inhalts remains ob- 
scure. The eminent musicologist, Curt Sachs, 
who first developed the hypothesis that this 
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sequence forms a kind of musical notation (ac- 
cepted in 1937 by Francis W. Galpin and re- 
jected by Landsberger in Max V. Oppenheim 
Festschrift [1933], pp. 170-78), recently re- 
turned to the defense of his views in the Musi- 
cal Quarterly, XXVII (1941), 62-69. Then 
came the discovery of a clay cylinder, pierced 
in the center to permit it to be revolved while 
being read, covered with seven columns con- 
taining the same odd sequence me-me—pa,-pa, 
and so forth, stopping after about 125 groups 
with dar-dar—dar-dar-a (Sumer, I, 2 [1946], 
pp. 29f. and plate). Since this text goes back 
to the Larsa Dynasty in the eighteenth cen- 
tury B.c. (low chronology), it will be helpful in 
correcting a few errors in the later copies. The 
colophon is instructive: (1) “Warad-*Sin (2) 
mar Ap-pa-an-ilim [scarcely Abba-ilani; cf. 
Stamm, Die akkadische Namengebung, p. 231, 
after Landsberger] (3) in (an)-sir (4) “Ha-ni 
(5) <Nisaba. Since in-sir = Accad. izmur, “he 
sang,’’ there seems no escape from Sachs’s 
hypothesis or something very much like it. 

The interesting discussion of scholars and 
scribes on pages 62-73 may be supplemented 
by recent publications. Note the letter from a 
teacher to a noble in Shechem which the re- 
viewer has discussed (BASOR, No. 86, pp. 
30 f.), in which the former assures his patron 
that “the boys who are with me continue to 
learn”’ (suhd@rii Sa ittiya iltanamadu). Of the 
greatest interest is the remarkable Sumerian 
didactic text lately translated by A. Falken- 
stein in Die Welt des Orients (1948), pages 172- 
86, and especially by 8. N. Kramer, JAOS, 
LXIX, 199-215; it begins with the words 
dumu-e-dub-ba, literally “son of the tablet 
house.’’ With reference to catalogues of literary 
compositions, mentioned on page 75, below, it 
should be added that Kramer has discussed 
two Sumerian catalogues of this type im 
BASOR, No. 88, 10-19, which together list 
some eighty-seven different epics and other 
literary compositions extant in the early see- 
ond millennium B.c. 

Turning from cuneiform to alphabetic writ- 
ing, the author continues to be instructive and 
interesting. We shall call attention to a few 
scattered points here and there where a new 
edition should make certain corrections or ad- 
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ditions. Needless to say, our comments are 
selective and do not pretend to exhaust the 
possibilities. This part of the book is fuller than 
the first part, containing 63 per cent as against 
37 per cent of the text. The reviewer will, how- 
ever, refrain from debating questions on which 
he has taken a definite position or on which he 
holds decided views of his own. 

On page 78, note 2, we find the nonexistent 
form Tell el-Amarné perpetuated from the 
time of Budge against the only correct Tell e]- 
‘Amérna (originally “Amérinah, plural of the 
tribal name ‘Amran). In note 3 (same page) 
the list of places where cuneiform tablets have 
been found in Palestine is not exhaustive 
(other sites would be Samaria, Shechem, and 
Jericho), but it lists three different names of a 
single site, Tell el-Hesi (identified formerly 
with Lachish and now tentatively with Eg- 
lon), as though the three names reflected 
different sites (none has so far been found at 
Tell ed-Duweir, the true site of Lachish). No 
Ugaritie or in fact cuneiform tablets of any 
kind have been discovered at Beth-shan (con- 
trast p. 79, above). On pages 90 f. the para- 
graph about the carved stones, pebbles, and 
potsherds of Tuleilit el-Ghassiil should be re- 
moved from the next edition, since all these 
carvings turned out to be hoaxes perpetrated 
by the local workmen in the hope of bakhshish; 
they were published in the preliminary report 
in Biblica but suppressed in the final report. 
Needless to say, nothing comparable was dis- 
covered after precautions to prevent such de- 
ception had been taken. Moreover, the dating 
of the Ghassulian culture between 2500 and 
1800 B.c. was abandoned, after Pére Mallon’s 
death, by his successors in the excavation (for 
a detailed account of this debate and its solu- 
tion see G. Ernest Wright, The Pottery of Pales- 
tine from the Earliest Times to the End of the 
Early Bronze Age [1937], pp. 14-25), and an 
abundance of stratigraphical evidence for a 
date before the middle of the fourth millen- 
nium is now available (cf. the reviewer's Peli- 
can Archaeology of Palestine, pp. 66 ff.). 

In his discussion of early Byblian inscrip- 
tions the author suggests (pp. 91 f., n. 4) ob- 
scurely that the name of the city Gebal and 
Greek Byblos were originally quite distinct. 
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This is very improbable, since the earliest 
known form of the name (probably of Semitic 
origin) was Gubla (borrowed by the Egyptians 
as Kubna back in the third millennium, whence 
after the loss of final short vowels and the for- 
ward shift of the accent about the twelfth cen- 
tury B.c. Gubdl, from which Massoretic He- 
brew G*rdl is derived by rule). Greek Byblos 
probably goes back to a Mycenaean *G”ublos, 
from which it was derived by the common 
labio-velar shift (cf. the reviewer’s discussion 
of this point in a forthcoming paper in the 
American Journal of Archaeology, “Some Ori- 
ental Glosses to the Homeric Problem’’). It is 
well known that such names as Tyre and Sidon 
were taken over by the Greeks in the Bronze 
Age; this should be true a fortiori of a famous 
old city like Byblos, long the metropolis of 
Phoenicia. The question of the decipherment 
of the pseudo-hieroglyphie script of Byblos 
(pp. 92f.) is still in abeyance, even after 
Dhorme’s prodigious efforts. With more than 
a hundred syllabic characters to draw on, it is 
quite possible for a scholar of Dhorme’s ex- 
traordinary learning and industry to force an 
interpretation which yields superficially pos- 
sible results. The trouble is that he distributes 
the hundred-odd characters among twenty- 
two consonants, disregarding both the vowels 
and the extra consonants (gjayin, ha, etc.), and 
producing texts which disregard what we now 
know of Northwest-Semitic phonology, mor- 
phology, and syntax in the Bronze Age, with- 
out yielding an intelligible context comparable 
to what we now have in Ugaritic. Moreover, 
the personal names which Dhorme finds re- 
main “quite unparalleled in contemporary 
sources. The chronology of these inscriptions is 
also obscure, though the reviewer inclines 
strongly toward the Middle Bronze Age 
against Dhorme’s Late Bronze dating. How- 
ever, only the future can determine what is 
correct. The reviewer agrees with Driver (p. 
93) in indorsing Grimme’s partial translation 
of the second line of the “‘enigmatic’’ inscrip- 
tion of stone; he has now published his inter- 
pretation of the third line, which was presented 
at the Congress of Orientalists in Paris in 1948, 
in BASOR, No. 116, pages 12-14. 

The treatment of the Proto-Sinaitic alpha- 
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bet (pp. 94-98) is judicious as far as it goes, 
and the author is certainly right in accepting 
Gardiner’s decipherment. Here the reviewer 
will limit himself to citing his own prelimi- 
nary study, “The Early Alphabetic Inscrip- 
tions from Sinai and Their Decipherment’’ 
(BASOR, No. 110, pp. 6-22), in which he has 
built on Gardiner’s brilliant initial effort and 
Petrie’s chronology (fifteenth century B.c.) 
with results which are fully in accord with our 
present knowledge of the phonology, morphol- 
ogy, and vocabulary of Northwest Semitic in 
the Late Bronze Age. On pages 98-103 he deals 
with other early inscribed objects from Pales- 
tine and adjacent lands. All three of the short 
inscriptions pictured on page 98 belong to 
MB II, between ca. 1700 and 1550; resh and 
kaph are correspondingly a little more archaic 
than in Sinai (the Gezer inscription should be 
vertical, not horizontal, since it runs at right 
angle to the wheel-marks of the potter). On 
page 99, Figure 44B, the sherd comes from 
near Beth-shan, not from Shechem, and the 
potters’ marks from Tell el-Hesi are typical of 
the Early Bronze to which they belong. For 
some reason the author always writes the name 
of Petrie’s “Ancient Gaza,”’ Tell el-<Ajjil, lit- 
erally “Little Calf” (a popular etymology of a 
Beth-eglaim) as ‘‘Tell-et-Ta‘ajjul”’ (e.g., pp. 
99 f.). The discussion of the Late Bronze ob- 
jects on pages 99-102 is generally satisfactory ; 
of the four inscriptions in Figures 48-49 only 
two can safely be labeled as alphabetic Ca- 
naanite; the Tell el-Hesi inscription (see 
BASOR, No. 116, p. 14) probably belongs to 
the early twelfth century, and the gold ring 
from Megiddo must be dated very definitely 
from the pottery context of the tomb about the 
same time (BASOR, No. 116, p. 14, n. 16). 
For the reviewer’s dating and interpretation 
of the Byblian inscriptions from the Ahiram 
Sarcophagus to the recently published text of 
Shipit-Ba‘al see JAOS, LX VII (1947), 153-60. 
Now that Dunand himself has come out 
strongly in support of a date for Ahiram not 
before about 1000 B.c., the reviewer’s dating 
of all these inscriptions in or about the tenth 
century ceases to be heretical. Driver’s re- 
marks (pp. 104-6) are judicious, though in 
part superseded by more recent work. On page 


107, note 3, he has accidentally attributed the 
dating which I assign the Honeyman Stone 
(ca. 900-850 B.c.) to the Baal-Lebanon bow], 
but I have always dated the latter about the 
third quarter of the following century (ca. 
750-725 B.c.), in agreement with H. Bauer. 
The Nora and Bosa inscriptions of Sardinia 
may still be attributed to the ninth century, 
since the script of the new Phoenician inscrip- 
tions from Karatepe in eastern Cilicia, belong- 
ing to the reign of the successor of Orek 
(Assyr. Urikki), king of Cilicia, may safely be 
dated about 725 B.c., just before Sargon’s con- 
quest of that country. The kaph and mem of 
the Karatepe texts are much later in form than 
those of the Nora inscription; daleth, yodh, nun, 
and sade are markedly later. In addition to the 
Phoenician papyrus cited on page 108 there is 
also a Phoenician papyrus letter from the sixth 
century, recently published by Aimé-Giron 
and now restudied by Dupont-Sommer, Pales- 
tine Exploration Quarterly, 1949, pages 52-57. 
The Gezer Calendar (p. 108) has recently been 
discussed in detail by the reviewer (BASOR, 
No. 92 [1943], pp. 16-26), who has established 
a date for it about the third quarter of the 
tenth century (ca. 950-925); the material is 
soft limestone, not kaolin, as correctly stated 
by Macalister in his early publications. I 
should date the Mesha Stone (p. 109) nearer 
825 B.c. than 850. The masons’ marks pub- 
lished by Warren and Conder from the for- 
mer’s excavations in the area around the 
Haram esh-Sherif in Jerusalem (p. 115) are 
very definitely Herodian (or occasionally even 
later); they are certainly not Solomonic as 
held by Bruston and others. The first five let- 
ters of the alphabet, found inscribed on a 
tenth-century (so probably) flight of stone 
steps at Lachish (p. 116), @an scarcely be later 
than the early eighth century, to judge from 
forms of letters and stance; as correctly stated 
by the author, they prove ths’ the succession 
of letters was the same as in the later Hebrew 
and Greek alphabets. We may add to the list 
given by Driver two very interesting Hebrew 
ostraca from Tell el-Qasileh near Tel-Aviv, re- 
cently (1949) published by B. Maisler (Bull. 
Jewish Pal. Expl. Soc., XV, Pl. V), who cot- 
rectly dates them in the eighth century (p. 15). 
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The reviewer has no corrections to propose 
in the author’s excellent summary of early 
Aramaic inscriptions and papyri (pp. 119-23); 
since it was written, important new material 
has turned up, including especially eight papy- 
ri from Hermopolis West (Tiina el-Gebel in 
Upper Egypt), which are being published by 
Murad Kamil, about the same number of pa- 
pyri in more fragmentary condition from Ele- 
phantine, being published by Emil G. H. 
Kraeling, and the Clermont-Ganneau ostraca 
from Elephantine, some four hundred of which 
are to be published by A. Dupont—-Sommer. 
One of the most interesting new documents is 
an Aramaic letter from about 603 B.c. recently 
published by Dupont-Sommer (Semitica, I 
(1948), 43-68; see also H. L. Ginsberg, BASOR, 
No. 111, pp. 24-27). 

In chapter iii (pp. 128-97), the author deals 
with the vexed question of the “Origin of the 
Alphabet.’’ Since the reviewer has already 
stated his views with regard to the dating of 
most of the inscriptions here mentioned, he will 
restrict himself to some general comments. 
With most of what Driver writes the reviewer 
agrees, though he may occasionally demur 
with respect to this or that detail (e.g., on the 
supposed Sumerian inspiration of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, page 132, and on the use of the 
Egyptian alphabet, page 134, where the au- 
thor appears to conflate the Egyptian con- 
sonantal alphabet with the syllabic orthogra- 
phy used in the late second millennium to 
write foreign names and words). With the au- 
thor’s discussion of the Proto-Sinaitic script of 
Serabit el-Khadem and its interpretation and 
date (pp. 140-44) compare now the reviewer's 
treatment, BASOR, No. 110, pages 6-22, and 
Pelican Archaeology of Palestine (1949), pages 
188 f., 192 f. But the reviewer agrees heartily 
with the author’s view of the significance of 
Gardiner’s decipherment, even though he ac- 
cepts Petrie’s date for them in the early fif- 
teenth century against Gardiner’s date about 
1800 B.c. Driver’s discussion of the South- 
Semitic alphabets (pp. 144-48) is good; the re- 
viewer agrees fully that the Canaanite and 
Himyarite alphabets go back to a common 
source in the period following the Proto- 
Sinaitic inscriptions and would add merely 


that the separation of the two branches cannot 
well be dated after the fourteenth century 
B.c., owing to the form of the beth and other 
letters in Himyarite. One may suspect that the 
Midianites were responsible for the southward 
sweep of the Canaanite alphabet, which pre- 
sumably reached south Arabia two or three 
centuries (at least) before the date of the ear- 
liest yet recovered Sabaean inscriptions about 
the eighth century B.c. The reviewer agrees 


_ heartily with Driver’s observations on the 


autonomy of the Ugaritic alphabet and the 
sources from which its inventor drew his in- 
spiration (pp. 148-52). 

Driver’s discussion of the names of the let- 
ters of the Canaanite alphabet (pp. 152-71) is 
probably the most original part of the book 
and contains many excellent points. With his 
general standpoint I am in agreement, holding 
like him that there is an acrophonic relation 
between the names of the letters and their 
consonantal values, which reflect the initial 
consonant of the name. I also hold like him 
that there has been much modification in de- 
tail and that we cannot safely make any as- 
sumptions as to original names from the pres- 
ent names, except where there is early cor- 
roborative evidence. In order to save the 
reader’s patience, I will outline my own point 
of view briefly. Originally, in my opinion, all 
the Canaanite consonants, modeled in part 
after Egyptian hieroglyphs, had names which 
suited their form and contained as their first 
consonant the consonant indicated by the 
character in question. Some sixteen of the 
characters which I have hitherto identified in 
the Proto-Sinaitie inscriptions of the fifteenth 
century B.c. can be recognized as representa- 
tions of given objects (ef. Pelican Archaeology 
of Palestine, p. 192). Just half of the names of 
these objects are preserved in Hebrew and 
Aramaic; one (nahas) is preserved in Ethiopic. 
The others have been replaced by new names 
or rhyming abbreviations of names. In the 
Greek names of letters as known from later 
centuries (fourth century B.c. or earlier) some 
eleven letters still have the same consonantal 
and roughly the same vocalie structure as in 
Hebrew, while nine are quite different, though 
the original source is still clear in several of 
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them. In the reviewer's opinion the Greek al- 
phabet was taken over from Phoenician not 
far from 800 B.c. (later rather than earlier), 
and it kept the Semitic order, already partially 
attested by a graffito from Lachish dating per- 
haps in the early eighth century B.c. (see 
above). The Ethiopic names of letters, only 
attested from recent centuries, agree in twelve 
cases, disagreeing in nine. Here the original 
split between North- and South-Semitic scripts 
probably took place about 1300 B.c. in round 
numbers (see above), and the names of letters 
have naturally been modified considerably in 
the course of nearly three millenniums. Yet it 
is extraordinary with what tenacity many of 
the names have been retained in Ethiopic, in 
spite of an entirely different order of letters. 
Both in Greek and Ethiopic we find abbrevi- 
ated rhyme-formations in the names (just as in 
later Hebrew and Arabic); it is a mistake to 
suppose with Driver that these modifications 
go back to the original names of the letters: 
e.g., in Greek we have mii (for mém) after ni 
(from niin), zéta (from zén, Heb. zain) after 
éta (from hét) and théta (from {ét); in Ethiopic 
we have léwi, téwi and wawi, haut and Sdut, 
mai and 24i. Among letters which originally 
had forms entirely different from what we 
might expect if we were to base ourselves only 
on the later names are Sin and daleth, the for- 
mer of which was originally a composite bow, 
while the latter was a fish (presumably dag). 

The section on the Greek alphabet (pp. 
171-79) is useful, and the author’s final conclu- 
sion for the date of the borrowing (ca. 850 B.c.) 
much more reasonable than the extreme views 
of most recent writers, especially Berthold 
Ullman (twelfth century or about that time) 
and Rhys Carpenter (about 700 B.c. or a little 
earlier). The reviewer prefers a date about 
800 B.c. or a little later, since it is only about 
then that the alphabets actually found in in- 
scriptions have the maximum number of close 
resemblances to the earliest Greek letters. 

In the last two sections of the book (pp. 
179-97) Driver discusses the order of the iet- 
ters of the Hebrew alphabet and the time and 
place of invention. His hypothesis, that sounds 
of similar nature tended to be grouped together 
and that names of similar meaning were occa- 
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sionally grouped, is hard to prove, though cer- 
tainly possible (the sequence of l-m-n is par. 
ticularly striking). That the names sddé and 
qof meant “cricket’’ and “‘monkey’’ respec. 
tively is an interesting suggestion, as is his 
further idea that séw and gaw were abbreyi- 
ated forms of these names. Driver’s conclusion 
about the time and place of invention is very 
reasonable: between 2500 and 1500 B.c., “in or 
near Egypt... perfected on the Phoenician 
coast." I should add only that the alphabet 
was invented before 1700 B.c.; the other ideas 
of Driver are perfectly reasonable in them- 
selves. 

In conclusion the reviewer hopes that the 
author will be able to bring this book out ina 
second edition prepared under happier external 
conditions, with the necessary revisions and 
additions. A host of students will be grateful 
for the mass of pertinent material brought 
under a single cover by the learned author, 


W. F. ALBricar 


Johns Hopkins University 


Cylindres et cachets orientaux conservés dans les 
collections suisses, Vol. 1: Mésopotamie de la 
période préhistorique d’Ourouk jusqu’a la I" 
Dynastie de Babylone. By E.1z Borowski. 
(“Artibus Asiae Supplementum,’’ III) 
Ascona: Editions Artibus Asiae, 1947. Pp. 
xiv+188+ 10 pls. 

This book is the first of four volumes in 
which Mr. Borowski and Dr. Heinz Mode wil 
publish the ancient oriental seals, about fow 
hundred in number, which are preserved in 
publie and private Swiss collections. The firs 
section of the book serves as an introduction to 
the whole series and seems for the main pat 
designed to orient readers without previous 
knowledge of oriental glyptic. A variety o 
topics are covered: the proposals of variow 
scholars, chiefly Christian, Moortgat, and 
Frankfort, for the classification and char- 
acterization of prehistoric and historic period 
and of the cylinder seals associated with them; 
the earliest occurrences of stamp seals ané 
cylinder seals in western Asia; a list of seal 
dated by royal names; and a very brief ceserip- 
tion of the cultural development of the mail 
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areas of western Asia down to and including 
the second millennium B.c. In the second sec- 
tion of the book Borowski gives a detailed dis- 
cussion of the fifty-two seals (all cylinders ex- 
cept for five stamp seals of the Protoliterate 
Period) which fall within the scope of this first 
volume. In each case a large number of com- 
parisons are cited for all the elements of the 
decoration. In addition, much consideration is 
given to the interpretation of the representa- 


tions on seals. The third part of the book is a, 


detailed catalogue, which gives various techni- 
eal details of the seals but is otherwise some- 
what repetitious, since the themes on them 
have already been discussed in detail. 

The introductory section will be of use to a 
general reader; it will provide him with a sum- 
mary picture of the progress made in the study 
of oriental glyptic and with references to which 
he can turn to deepen his knowledge. The 
sketch of cultural development, based in great 
part on Christian’s Altertumskunde des Zwei- 
stromlandes, impresses one as a series of general 
statements without much substance, particu- 
larly in the parts dealing with prehistoric pe- 
riods. The sketch consists of rather obvious 
truths—such as the diversity of civilization in 
western Asia or the importance of the prehis- 
torie cultures developed outside of southern 
Mesopotamia—and of such far-reaching, but 
unsubstantiated, conclusions as the influence 
of cultures with polychrome pottery (Halaf, 
“Hissar I,’’ “Susa I,’’ “‘Susa II’’) upon Meso- 
potamian cultures (Ubaid, ““Uruk,’’ “Jemdet 
Nasr’’). This discussion, despite references to 
recent archeological work, gives no hint of the 
great complexity of the prehistoric develop- 
ment of western Asia. 

There would be no need to insist upon the 
shortcomings of this general section if it were 
hot used to support a startling proposal, the 
main theme of the whole introduction. Borow- 
ski does not accept southern Mesopotamia as 
the leading center in the development of 
western Asiatic glyptic, the center which stim- 
ulated the production of peripheral classes of 
cylinder seals in other areas. Instead, he be- 
lieves the groups of seals usually called periph- 
eral to be independent of Mesopotamian cylin- 
ders. He points to the presence of stamp seals 
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at various prehistoric sites in Syria, northern 
Mesopotamia, and Iran as evidence of impor- 
tant traditions of glyptic art in those regions. 
Moreover, he claims that naturalistic motives 
of “Uruk” period cylinder seals connect up 
with the renderings on stamp seals from Level 
XI at Tepe Gawra, so that this link with the 
older Syrian tradition of stamp seals shows 
that the beginning of glyptic art in the south 
was not an independent development (p. 17 f.). 
Furthermore, he lays much emphasis on the 
political and cultural importance of the 
“mountain peoples’’ in the second millennium, 
people who he believes may probably be con- 
sidered as the bearers of the polychrome pot- 
tery culture of Tell Halaf and Iran, but post- 
pones the detailed arguments for the non- 
peripheral character of Iranian, Syrian, Mitan- 
nian, and other groups of seals unti! the later 
volumes of the series (pp. 45, 48-49). 
Borowski provides no solid basis for jet- 
tisoning the concept of peripheral groups of 
seals. The chart showing that Syrian and 
Iranian stamp seals began earlier than Meso- 
potamian cylinder seals is meaningless in view 
of the fundamental difference between these 
two types of seals. The cylinders are a highly 
specialized group, with a form well adapted for 
impressing relatively large clay surfaces—thus 
satisfying a need which arose in Mesopotamia 
during the development of elaborate economic 
organization and written documents—and, 
more important, capable of bearing quite com- 
plex artistic compositions. But it is hardly 
necessary to raise such considerations, since 
Borowski’s proposed link between the two 
classes of seals is not valid; the animals of the 
Tepe Gawra stamp seals have no real stylistic 
affinities with the already sophisticated com- 
positions of Uruk style cylinders. The appear- 
ance of Uruk cylinder seals is a symptom of 
that unique development during the course of 
which the inhabitants of southern Mesopota- 
mia entered the historical period and produced 
a culture which was for many centuries the 
leading one in western Asia. Frankfort’s de- 
tailed analysis of peripheral cylinder seals! is 
only one of many possible examples of the role 
played by Mesopotamia in the cultural devel- 
! Cylinder Seals, Sec. V1. 
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opment of western Asia. Another clear example 
is the use and influence of cuneiform scripts 
and of the Sumerian and Akkadian languages 
outside of Mesopotamia. 

With seven exceptions, all the cylinders in 
this volume are published for the first time. 
Some are badly cut or preserved, but the ma- 
jority are of fair execution and exemplify dif- 
ferent stages of Mesopotamian glyptic. Most 
of the ten Jemdet Nasr style seals are typical 
examples. Early Dynastic I is represented by 
two excellent Brocade Style seals and two less 
typical, shorter cylinders. The three Early 
Dynastic IT seals are of bad quality, but among 
the nine representatives of Early Dynastic III 
are two good pieces (Nos. 20 and 22). Akka- 
dian glyptic is illustrated by fourteen speci- 
mens, including an elegantly executed seal 
with heroes and animals (No. 26) and two with 
a dragon and weather god (Nos. 34 and 50). 
The seven ‘‘Neo-Sumerian”’ seals include an 
example with a beautifully cut presentation 
scene of the Third Dynasty of Ur (No. 36) and 
a very crude piece of the Isin-Larsa period 
(No. 39).2 

In his discussion of the meaning of seal 
designs, Borowski maintains the theory that 
certain figures represent heroes of the Gilga- 
mesh epic.’ He equates the nude hero whose 
face is shown in full view with Gilgamesh, the 
bull-man with Enkidu, the nude hero shown in 
profile with Sumuqan, and the human-headed 
bul] with the Bull of Heaven. Although it is 
undeniable that the descriptions of the epic 
heroes are sometimes reminiscent of figures on 
seals, it seems an exaggeration to say that the 
latter are “fixées dans leur moindres détails en 
accord avec la légende’’ (p. 104). Nowhere in 
the text is Enkidu described as half bull, even 
though to modern taste this may seem a fitting 


2 Cf. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, Pl. XXVI, a, ec; 
E. Porada, The Collection of the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary, Pls. XLVI, 303, 304; XLVII, 305, 309. 


* This subject is discussed by Borowski in an ear- 
lier publication, ‘‘Le cycle de Gilgamesh, a propos de 
la collection de cylindres orientaux du Musée d'Art 
et d'Histoire,"’ Genavra, X XII (1944), 69-88 
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way to indicate the animal-like nature which 
he possesses at the beginning of the Late As. 
syrian version of the epic. The rather cryptic 
reference in the epic to Enkidu’s being “clad in 
a garb like Sumuqan’”’ does not indicate very 
clearly that these two beings were usually 
visualized as naked and is certainly not suf- 
ficient to prove that every nude hero shown in 
profile represents Sumuqan. Neither does the 
epic explain why the Bull of Heaven should be 
represented with a human head. These four 
figures occur primarily in generalized combat 
scenes—which Borowski explains by referring 
to combats related in broken or missing pas- 
sages of the epic and by considering the heroes 
as protective genii of the herds. Clear-cut rep- 
resentations of striking incidents in the story 
seem to be absent, and yet seals with the flight 
of Etana show that in Akkadian times, at least, 
distinctive scenes of legends could be rendered. 
On the whole, the explanation of the combats 
of heroes, bull-men, and animals by means of 
the Gilgamesh epic seems a rather Procrustean 
process, in which surmises become certainties 
and inconvenient details are explained away, 
as in the case of seal No. 25 showing the bull- 
man, that is, Enkidu, fighting a lion, where 
Borowski says that “‘la lutte contre le taureau 
céleste est ici comme ailleurs transposée en une 
lutte contre le lion’’ (p. 116). Tempting though 
it is to find in the seals illustrations to ancient 
texts, it is safer to content ourselves with the 
more modest observation that all are expres 
sions of the same general cultural tradition. 

It is with some regret that the reviewer can- 
not accept the interpretations proposed by 
Borowski, for this work was prepared in dif- 
ficult times and under difficult circumstances. 
We owe him a debt of gratitude for conceiving 
and undertaking the systematic publication of 
oriental seals in Swiss collections. The publi- 
cation of this hitherto unknown material 
should be a contribution of permanent value. 
It is to be hoped that the further volumes pro- 
jected will soon appear. 

HELENE J. Kantor 

Oriental Institute 





